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Cusrom bootmakers have a warm 
spot in their hearts for Cretan Calf. 
For these wise craftsmen know their 
leathers. They love the warm gleam of 
Cretan Calf’s lustrous, unglazed finish, 
its rich, deep colors. They know their 
pinking and punching will be crisp and 
clean, their products smart with fash- 
ion-wise distinction. 

And so it is with all shoes made of 
this famed Gallun vegetable tannage. 


That's why Gallun’s Cretan Calf is the leather that sells your shoes 


But distinction is not all. Its glove- 
supple softness delivers healthful com- 
fort — throughout the life of the shoe, 
despite repeated wettings and dryings. 

Such shoes build valued friends for 
you—friends that buy again and again. 
Be sure to check the Gallun numbers 
when you make up your orders to lead- 
ing manufacturers. ... A. F. Gallun 
and Sons Corporation, Tanners, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 


City 


smooth, but not glozed 


ONE OF THE FAMOUS GALLUN VEGETABLE TANNAGES 


Normandie Calf Norwegian Calf 
hond-boorded, glozed hand-boorded grain 
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SERVING THE SHOE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


¢ PERO & DANIELS INC., BOSTON 30, MASSACHUSETTS - 
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ST. LOUIS REPRESENTATIVE ADVANTAGES 
STIXTITE saves time because it is applied without cementing or 


Oo. B. DAHM stitching. 
1602 Locust Street STIXTITE eliminates double stitching operation that weakens piping, 
: causes cripples. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. STIXTITE does a more uniform operation with less experienced 


operators—less labor cost. 


UNITED STAY CO., INC., 222 THIRD ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


We also manufacture 
PLATFORM AND INNERSOLE BINDINGS in leather and imitation 
LEATHER FRENCH CORDING — TOP BINDINGS AND FACINGS — FOLDED AND PLAIN STRIPPING 
AGENTS 





0. B. Dahm— John G. Traver & Co.— Robert Sanders— McDowell & Lincoln, Ltd.— 
1602 Locust St., 141 No. 4th St., 41 Spruce St., 4428 St. Lawrence Blvd., Mon- 
St. Louis 3, Mo. Phila. 6, Pa. New York 7, N. Y. -—, — i on V7 

Arthur K. Meyer Co.— Edward F. O’Brien— Carl Giesenterg— - itario “9 5 chener, 
1206 So. Maple Ave., 77 Seymour St., 308 East Third St. Ontario, Canada — 566 St. 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. Auburn, N. Y. Cincinnati, Ohio Valier St., Quebec, Quebec, 

. ‘ Canada. 

Wm. B. Heald & Co.— 

549 W. Randolph St., Julius M. Wallheimer— 
Chicago 6, Ill. P. O. Box 741, 
Port Elizabeth, So. Africa 


A "STIXTITE’’ PIPED SHOE IS A SMARTLY PIPED SHOE 
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Washington sources wondering if there is 
any connection between the much-postponed shoe learner 
hearing and recent approval by House Committee on Exec- 
utive Expeditures in Govt. of President Truman's plan to 
transfer all functions now vested in other officers and agen- 
cies within Dept. of Labor to Secretary of Labor Tobin. 
Under the president’s plan, administration of Wage and 
Hour Division, located in Labor Dept. for budgetary pur- 
poses but functioning independently, will pass to Tobin. 


If Tobin gets direct control of Wage and 
Hour Division, he will be in a position to influence 
strongly the present controversial learner subminimum wage 
situation, which now affects shoe, glove and garment indus- 
tries. Transfer plan automatically takes effect in May unless 
vetoed by House or Senate. 


Strong pressure still applied by United Shoe 
Workers of America, CIO, which is naturally against any 
wage lower than 75c minimum. USWA stands to gain more, 
directly and indirectly, if political control is imposed upon 
Wage and Hour Division, which has hitherto escaped criti- 
cism because of its acknowledged judicial attitude on wage 
problems. 

* » 


Battleground for next tariff-bargaining ses- 
sion of some 26 nations including U. S. now set for Torquay, 
England, on Sept. 28. Details of “third round” of inter- 
national tariff revisions to be settled here, mostly in form 
of further American concessions. Nine other nations, sitting 
in as Observers at recently concluded session at Geneva, 
Switzerland, expected to join in future tariff negotiations. 


Magnitude of ECA sponsorship of visits to 
U. S. by foreign technicians and workers seen in recent ECA 
figures. In the last 16 months, about 500 visitors from 15 
Marshall Plan countries have come to U. S. to “learn American 
techniques and ... apply them in their domestic industries.” 
Shoe industry is one of 60 which have been and are being 
examined in exhaustive detail to help Marshall Plan nations 
step up production and lower costs, even though ultimate 
result is heavier foreign competition. 


Plan is now definitely rolling, with ECA 
committed to helping European Marshall Plan countries in- 
crease exports to U. S., earn more dollars. ECA trade pro- 
motion experts now slated to visit Europe and stimulate 
export program to help participating countries “become in- 
dependent of extraordinary outside economic assistance by 
June, 1952” when ECA aid is due to end. 
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U. S. industry’s cries of pain will grow louder 
as European exports here increase in volume. Rubber in- 
dustry protests on influx of rubber and canvas footwear 
case in point. ECA says U. S. must lower tariffs, customs 
and other barriers to help Marshall Plan work. Rubber 
industry asserts lower tariff will cripple U. S. permanently. 


British tanners perturbed at U. S. efforts to 
raise raw calfskin quota from France. United Kingdom is 
also short on calf with allocation reportedly set at 900 tons. 
British claim American tanners’ attempt to “get lion’s share” 
of French calfskins is hitting below the belt. United King- 
dom tanners apparently find it easy to forget what recently 
ended Govt. bulk hide buying did to world market. 


Analyze unemployment figures before rush- 
ing to conclusions that business is sliding. Main 
employment loss in farm areas. Nonfarm jobs ahead of 
1949, with present figure at 51,000,000, about 630,000 above 
same time a year ago. Factory jobs only 633,000 under 
a year ago. 


But fewer jobs doesn’t necessarily mean 
fewer goods or sales. Second quarter business for 1950 
running 5-8% above second quarter of 1949—despite more 
unemployed. Answer lies in appreciably increased produc- 
tivity, more output per man-hour via improved equipment, 
machinery, methods, etc. 


Women’s Fall shoe styles are crystallizing 
on three main features: extension soles, built-up heels, 
and shell outlines. Though none of these is really new in 
the fashion picture, they will reach new heights of popularity 
this Fall. Extension soles, stitched or wheeled, with squared 
or round tips. Built-up heels going especially with tailored 
walking shoes—a very big item this Fall. And shell out- 
‘ines at vamp, throat, sides and quarter—little upper to shoe 
and lots of exposed foot. 


Most styles features in women’s Fall foot- 
wear merely carry-over from this Spring and last Fall. Lots 
of retouching but little dynamically new. Abundance of 
style “treatments’—but so abundant that consumers and 
retailers alike are confused. Hit-or-miss shoe styling in 
women’s field hurting rather than helping business. Buyer 
confusion causes ‘hesitation and caution rather than motivat- 
ing interest and sales. 
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Factory Management Convention —A Dynamic Idea 


he forthcoming Factory Manage- 

ment Convention to be held in 
Cincinnati, and sponsored by the Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, is one of the most progressive 
steps taken by the U. S. shoe industry 
in many years. The convention, first 
of its kind ever conducted for and by 
the industry, is a significant mile- 
stone. 

Fashion and merchandising have 
long been the pampered glamour girls 
of the industry. Nor should they lose 
any of their glamour and the atten- 
tiveness given them. But it’s time 
that we recognize another glamour 
girl in our midst: shoe technology. 
The making of a product is just as 
important as selling it. The cost, 
price and profit of a product depends 
largely upon the actual technology 
and plant management problems in- 
volved in its making. In turn, sales 
depend upon prices. Thus, making 
and merchandising are partners. 
Now, at last, they are to be treated 
and rega-ded as such. 

Individually, most U. S. shoe man- 
ufacturers are attentive to shoemak- 
ing and plant management prob- 
lems. These problems are under close 
and continuous scrutiny, and each 
plant is ever devising ways to operate 
more economically and efficiently 
while improving the quality of their 
product at lower cost. 

As commendable as this is—as 
typical of U. S. private enterprise as 
it is—it still leaves an important gap. 
That gap is lack of integration of new 
developments, advanced ideas, tech- 
nological progress. What is needed 
is a coordination of all this individual 
progress for the technological ad- 
vance of the industry over-all, This 
can be done only by free and cooper- 
ative exchange of ideas as exempli- 
fied by the forthcoming Factory 
Management Convention. 

This does not in any way lessen 
the vitality of individual enterprise 
and competitive effort concerning 
technology. Rather, it animates such 
enterprise by inspiring individual 
effort. One idea suggests another. 
That is the underlying theme of all 
scientific progress. The wonder is 
that we have waited so long to adopt 
it ourselves. 


The idea of a cooperative techno- 
logical program in which all members 
and branches of the industry partici- 
pate may have cautious reaction 
among some skeptics. That “se- 
crets” may be divulged, or tech- 
nological developments exchanged? 
It is here where the skeptics believe 
their argument rests. 

But skepticism loses its legs when 
we realize that these same techno- 
logical programs are in operation in 
England, South Africa, New Zealand 
and other countries. Cooperation is 
the rule rather than the exception. 
In fact, technological departments are 
important branches of the main trade 
associations; and the principal job 
of these departments is to motivate 
and integrate exchange of technologi- 
cal ideas, in addition to functioning 
as an independent source of techno- 
logical progress. 

Research in shoe technology— 
shoemaking and factory operation 
problems—has always been a neg- 
lected orphan of the industry. Some 
research, of course, is done by a few 
individual firms. But though the 
shoe industry rates about the twelfth 
largest in the U. S., it rates no better 
than about fortieth in research—in 
time, effort, funds and facilities de- 
voted to research. A good many of 
the past and current headaches of the 
industry can be traced to this semi- 
abstinence from seeking out knowl- 
edge of how to do its job faster, 
easier, cheaper and _ better. 

The proposed Factory Management 
Convention will serve to motivate 
greater participation in technological 
research. If such an impetus were 
created, the end results and values 
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would be inestimable. Modern in- 
dustry recognizes research as the 
main generator of its progress. The 
shoe industry thas given lip service 
to the idea, but has yet to participate 
actively. When it does it will be- 
come enriched overnight. 


LEATHER AND SHOES has just com- 
pleted a survey of shoe factory super- 
visory personnel, the results of which 
will be published shortly. However, 
something highly significant was re- 
vealed in the hundreds of replies. A 
wholesome percentage of supervisory 
personnel do not feel that their fac- 
tories are being run right; there are 
countless gripes against “inefficient 
management,” about handling of per- 
sonnel and other matters. The sig- 
nificance is that shoe factory manage- 
ment evidently has much to achieve 
in its factory management methods if 
it is to substantially lift its level of 
harmony and efficiency. This simply 
indicates that the theme of the Fac- 
tory Management Convention has 
struck a vital chord in the industry. 


The Factory Management Conven- 
tion should be enthusiastically em- 
braced by all branches of the shoe in- 
dustry. Operating on a semi-annual 
basis it could be a potent inspirational 
force in the industry’s technological 
progress, to lend wholesome vigor to 
the dynamics of the industry. 


There is no shoe factory that is not 
occasionally or frequently plagued by 
shoemaking and factory operation 
problems. The idea that such prob- 
lems can now be brought into an 
open forum a couple of times yearly 
and receive the attention of the best 
technical brains in the industry, 
should arouse elated response. 


There is an enormous potential of 
benefit for the entire industry in this 
idea. The ultimate values or results 
will go to the consumer. A public 
more satisfied with the products of 
the industry and made to realize that 
the industry is constantly working 
with an organized program to create 
better products at reasonable prices— 
there is the essence of wholesome 
public relations. It is profitable yet 
inexpensive public relations. But 
the profits and benefits fall into 
pockets all along the chain—the re- 
tailer, manufacturer, etc. It is all 
gain and no loss. 


The Factory Management Conven- 
tion deserves the wholesome support 
of every shoe manufacturer, for it 
presages a real advance and a finer 
future for the entire industry. 
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United Shoe$ Workers Condemns 
New York Unions’ May Day Parade 


National shoe union officials say 
they are opposed to any links 
with Communism. 


United Shoe Workers of America, 
CIO, which claims a national mem- 
bership of approximately 50,000 shoe 
workers, is strongly opposed to any 
union links with Communism, 

In an_ exclusive statement to 
LEATHER AND SHOES this week, Rus- 
sell Taylor, legislative agent for the 
national union, said that proposed 
plans to New York Locals 54, 60, 61, 
62 and 65 of Joint Council 13 to ob- 
serve the Annual May Day Commu- 
nist celebration is absolutely without 
approval of USWA headquarters. 


The executive boards of the shoe 
locals, bargaining agents for workers 
in many New York City and Brooklyn 
shoe plants, recently voted to take 
off the afternoon of May 1 or May 
Day commemorating the establish- 
ment of the Communist regime in 
Soviet Russia. Worker-members of 
the locals are scheduled to march 
under union banners in the annual 
May Day parade in New York. 


Taylor declared that although the 
national union is opposed to the 
Locals’ holiday celebration, it is 
powerless to take any action at pres- 
ent. USWA by-laws give the Locals 
autonomy status in such matters. 


USWA strongly condemns _par- 
ticipation in the May Day parade by 
the New York locals under national 
union banners, Taylor said. The 
union is opposed to any links what- 
soever with Communism, he added. 
Joint Council 13 is headed by Isidore 
Rosenberg, regarded as an extreme 
leftist in trade circles. 


Union Purge? 


During the past two years, USWA 
officials have consistently denied Red 
influences within the union. During 


8 


the union’s annual convention held 
Sept., 1948, in Boston, Rocco Fran- 
ceschini, late USWA president, told 
LEATHER AND SHOEs that there were 
no Communists within the union. 
However, both Rosenberg and Julius 
Crane, New York and Chicago re- 
gional directors respectively, were 
well-known left-wingers. Crane died 
several months ago. 


Harry Sachar, one of the attor- 
neys who represented the 11 Com- 
munists recently convicted in’ New 
York of conspiracy to overthrow the 
U. S. Government by violence, was 
formerly USWA counsel. Sachar 
was dropped from the union roster in 
1949. Another USWA counsel, Vic- 
tor Hirshfield, formerly an organizer 
for International Fur & Leather 
Workers Union, CIO, resigned last 
year. 


The May Day incident indicates 
that although national USWA officials 
are on record as opposed to Com- 
munistic influences within the union, 
union officials have as yet formed no 
definite plan of action against left- 
wing officials. Such action would ap- 
parently come from a change in its 
constitution which gives autonomy 
status to such locals as Joint Council 
No. 13. 


Also scheduled to march in the 
May Day parade in ‘New York are 
various locals of International Fur 
& Leather Workers Union, now fac- 
ing expulsion from the CIO on 
charges of Communistic domination. 
Ben Gold, IFLWU president, is an 
admitted member of the Communist 
Party. 


During Congressional hearings 
held in Washington in 1948 to in- 
vestigate Communist _ infiltration 


within IFLWU, Gold testified that 
“May Day is an important American 
labor day.” 





Customs Bureau Halts 
Czech Shoe Imports 


Acting upon industry charges, the 
Commissioner of Customs in Wash- 
ington this week took initial action 
against Czechoslovakian shoe im- 
ports, barred their further entry into 
the U. S. pending further investiga- 
tion. Word of this action was given 
by Benjamin Seligman of Seligman 
& Seligman, New York counsel for 
the National Assn. of Slipper and 
Play Shoe Manufacturers. 

The Customs Bureau _ invoked 
regulations of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
which requires that the mark of 
origin in all imports be legible and 
in a conspicuous spot. The Associa- 
tion charged last week that the shoes 
were neither properly marked nor 
valued. 

The Act also requires under Sec- 
tion’ 402 that assessment value, 
termed “Fair Value” should be of 
this country rather than value set by 
the producing country. According 
to the Association, cemented Czech 
casuals were assessed at 87 cents, 
c.i.f. Czechoslovakia and retailed by 
Macy’s at $2.29. A comparable 
American shoe would necessarily sell 
at retail for $3.95 and $4.50, Selig- 
man said. 

The Association lawyer said that 
some 400,000 pairs of Czech shoes 
have already been passed by Customs 
and are already being distributed. 
Customs officials are uncertain 
whether these can be recalled for fur- 
ther tariff assessment. However, all 
shoes now on piers or en route are 
affected by the temporary embargo. 

Meantime, Maxwell Field, execu- 
tive vice president of the New Eng- 
land Shoe and Leather Assn., which 
has protested “dumping” of Czech 
shoes on the U. S. market, had fur- 
ther facts to back his charges. Field 
reported that Feb. imports of Czech 
shoes totaled 153,436 pairs valued 
at $14,644, three times Jan. im- 
ports of 58,018 pairs valued at 
$47,064. 

Combined Jan.-Feb. imports are 
211,454 pairs valued at $193,708, 
fully 11.5 percent greater for the en- 
tire year of 1949, when imports 
totaled 99,491 pairs valued at $101.- 
413. Average price of the casuals, 
based on import manifests, is only 
95 cents per pair, according to Field, 
who claims that over a million Czech 
women’s shoes will be imported into 
the U. S. this year at the present rate. 

The Association, in response to a 
query on ‘the position of the State 
Dept., was told that the Dept. has not 
established a quota on shoes and has 
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no authority to establish such a 
quota. “Neither can it be said that 
the Dept. has ‘approved’ the importa- 
tion of these shoes,” the message 


added. 


QM Asks Bids On 
547,380 Pairs Oxfords 


Invitations for shoe manufactur- 
ers’ bids on a total of 547,380 pairs 
of low quarter shoes were issued this 
week by the New York Quartermas- 
ter Procurement Agency. 

The greater bulk of the shoes is 
destined for the Air Force under 
QM-30-280-50-675 covering 471,624 
pairs of black oxfords (tariff sizes) 
and an additional 48,360 pairs (sup- 
plemental sizes). Bids will be opened 
publicly in New York at 11:00 a.m., 
April 25 with prices submitted to be 
FOB each destination. 

Schedule contract lists U.S.A. 
specification No. 9-105 dd. Oct. 3, 
1947 and Amendment No. 2 dd. Nov. 
15, 1948 except that color of the shoe 
and laces shall be black instead of 
tan. Shoes are to be delivered in 
100 percent domestic pack. The 
Govt. will furnish necessary lasts. 


Delivery scheduled for Item No. 1. 


(471,624 pairs, of which 219,660 
pairs are destined for the 83lst AF 
Specialized Depot, Shelby, O., and 
251,964 pairs for the 822nd AF 
Specialized Depot, Maywood, Cal.) 
are as follows: To Shelby, O.—33,096 
pairs during June, 99,240 pairs dur- 
ing July, and 87,324 pairs during 
Aug., 1950; to Maywood, Cal.— 
87,324 pairs during Sept., 82,320 
pairs during Oct., and 82,320 pairs 
during Nov. Mode of transportation 
is at bidder’s option. 

Under Item No. 2, \a total of 24,852 
pairs are for Shelby and the remain- 
ing 23,508 pairs will go to Maywood. 
Delivery is scheduled as 4572 pairs 
in June, 4896 pairs in July, 4008 
pairs in Aug., 4752 pairs in Sept., 
7776 pairs in Oct., 7044 pairs in Nov., 
6864 pairs in Dec., 5220 pairs in 
Jan., 1951, and 3228 pairs in Feb. 

QM-30-280-50-684 calls for bids 
on a total of 27,396 pairs of tan low 
quarter shoes. Bids will be opened 
at 3:50 p.m., EDST, May 9 in New 
York with delivery, 100 percent do- 
mestic pack, by July 31 to the Mem- 
phis General Depot, Memphis, Tenn. 


QM Lays War Plans 
For Shoe, Leather Industry 


Plans for mobilization of the shoe 
and leather industry in the event of 
war are now in the formative stage, 
according to an announcement this 
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week by the New York Quartermaster. 


Procurement Agency. A program 
for “Item Mobilization” is now be- 
ing readied for presentation before 
industry leaders at a meeting tenta- 
tively scheduled for May. 

The footwear and leather group, 
most recent of industrial planning 
groups to be formed, is expected to 
assist QMC planners in assuring ade- 
quate supply of leather and shoes and 
help in furthering research and de- 
velopment of new and improved 
products for Army use. The new 
group recently held its first meeting 
in New York under the chairman- 
ship of R. A. Mills, vice president of 
Endicott-Johnson Corp. 

Industry leaders present at the 
initial meeting included Robert C. 
Erb, president of J. F. McElwain Co., 
Nashua, N. H.; Bursch Velsor, presi- 
dent of U. S. Leather Co., New York; 
Warren C. Coombs, planning depart- 
ment, United Shoe Machinery Corp., 
Boston; W. W. Stephenson, execu- 
tive vice president, National Shoe 
Manufacturers Assn.; and Irving R. 
Glass, executive vice president, Tan- 
ners’ ‘Council. 

The group established within its 
framework seven commodity com- 
mittees representing tanning, leather 
footwear, machinery and _ supplies, 
rubber footwear, lasts, leather gloves 
and leather equipment and acces- 
sories. 


McCauley 
210 Banquet Chmn. 


James T. McCauley, sales manager 
of Allied Kid Co., Boston tanner, has 
been named chairman of the 16th 
banquet and entertainment of The 
210 Associates, national _philan- 
thropic foundation of the leather, 
shoe and allied trades. The banquet 
will be held May 16 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, dur- 
ing the week of the Popular Price 
Shoe Show of America. 

Ticket applications have already 
been mailed to advertisers in the 210 
Year Book. All applications or re- 
quests for tickets should be sent to 
The 210 Associates, 210 Lincoln St., 
Boston. 


Wholesalers’ Sales Off 4% 


Sales of shoe wholesalers fell four 
percent for the first two months of 
1950 as compared with 1949, These 
figures are based on a gain of three 
percent during Feb. over Jan. but a 
decline of seven percent from Feb., 
1949, according to 28 reporting 
establishments. 

End-of-month inventory for Feb. 
was down one percent from Jan. and 
five percent from Feb. a year ago, 
based on reports of 21 establishments. 
Ratio of stock sales was 236 percent 
for Feb., 224 for Jan., and 229 for 
Feb., 1949. 











Life Director's Plaque 


. .. goes to James J. Molloy, president of Merrimack Shoe Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., and 
well-known New England shoe manufacturer, in recognition of services over past two 
years to The 210 Associates, national philanthropic organization for the shoe, leather and 
allied trades. Molloy, a former 210 president, was made an honorary director for life at a 
recent dinner held in his honor. Presentation of Life Director’s Plaque is made here by 
Saul L. Katz, president of the Association. 














OFFICIAL PROGRAM 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


Following is the official program of speakers and events listed for the 
first Factory Management Conference to be held May 4-5 at the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O., under the sponsorship of the National 


Shoe Manufacturers Assn. 
member firms only. 


THURSDAY, MAY 4 
8:30 to 10:00 AMM.—REGISTRATION. 
Entrance to Hall of Mirrors. 3rd Fl. 
All delegates are requested to register 
at Registration Desk and _ receive 
identification credentials. 
10.00 to 11:30 AMM.—GENERAL SES- 
SION. Hall of Mirrors 
Chairman W. W. Stephenson 
Welcome and opening address—Weir 
Stewart, President of NSMA. 
11:00 to 4:00 P.M—DISCUSSIONAL 
GROUP MEETINGS. 
A. Men’s Shoes—Parlor “E,” 4th Fl. 
Group Leader — A. C. Mudge, Vice 
President, The Hanover Shoe, Inc., 
Hanover, Pa. 
Subject—Technical Problems in the 
Manufacturing of Men’s Shoes. 
B. Women’s Shoes—Parlor “H,” 4th 


Fl. 

Group Leader—Jack Braden, General 
Shoe Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 

Subject—Technical Problems in the 
Manufacturing of Women’s Shoes. 

C. Children’s Shoes—Parlor “F,” 4th 
Fl. 

Group Leader —Fred Weber, Presi- 
dent, Weber Shoe Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Subject—Technical Problems in the 
Manufacturing of Children’s Shoes. 

D. Personnel—Parlor “I,” 4th FI. 

Group Leader—Walter Spicer, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Associated Shoe In- 
dustries of Southeastern Massachu- 
setts. 

Subject—Problems Pertaining to Per- 
sonnel, Piece Rates, and Contract 
Negotiations. 


NOTE: There will be no official lunch- 
eon. Delegates may utilize luncheon 
facilities in any of the five Nether- 
land Plaza dining rooms. 

11:00 to 4:00 P.M@—DISCUSSIONAL 
GROUP MEETINGS. 

E. Cost Accounting —Julep Room, 
3rd FI. 

Group Leader—Elwyn Mitchell, CPA, 
Boston. 

Subject — Cost Accounting in the 
Manufacturing of Footwear. 


4:00 to 5:00 P.M. — GENERAL AS- 


SEMBLY—Parlors A, B, C, D (Ad- 
jacent to rooms in which 4 of the 5 
Group Meetings will be held). 
Chairman—Weir Stewart 
Subject — Review by Chairman of 
Group Meeting Discussions. 

5:00 to 6:00 P.M.—OPEN HOUR. 

6:00 to 9:30 P.M.—BUFFET SUPPER 
—Hall of Mirrors, 3rd FI. 
All delegates are cordially invited to 
attend and take this opportunity of 


Attendance is limited to representatives of 


meeting with other factory manage- 
ment executives. (No charge). 

FRIDAY, MAY 5—Hall of Mirrors, 3rd 
Floor, Netherland Plaza. 
Chairman—W. W. Stephenson 

9:00 to 9:30 A.M.—Speaker—Lawrence 
A. Jackson, Shoe Manufacturers’ Con- 
sultant, United Shoe Machinery Cor- 
poration. 

Subject — The Difference Between 
Shoemaking and Shoe Manufacturing. 

9:30 to 10:00 A.M.—Speaker—G. B. 
Carson, Production Engineer, The 
Selby Shoe Co 
Subject—Factory Engineering in the 
Modern Plant. 

10:00 to 10:30 A.M.—Speaker—William 
E. McKenna, Manager of Service De- 
partment and Shoemaking, Compo 
Shoe Machinery Co. 

Subject—New Developments in Slip- 
lasted Shoes. 

10:30 to 11:00 A.M.—Speaker—Dan J. 
Moran, Vice President, Moran Shoe 
Co. 

Subject—The Practical Application 
of Aptitude Tests. 

11:00 to 11:30 A.M.—Speaker—Law- 
rence J. Allen, Supervisor of Fore- 
men Training, Brown Shoe Company. 
Subject — Selecting and Training 
Foremen. 

11:30 to 12:00 Noon—Question Period. 


* 12:00 to 1:30 P.M.—Luncheon Recess. 


1:30 to 2:00 P.M.—Speaker—Clifford 
Roberts, Vice President and Director 
of Research, United Shoe Machinery 
Corporation. 

Subject—Technological Advances in 
Shoemaking. ; 

:00 to 2:30 P.M. — Speaker — Peter 
Freedman, A. Freedman & Sons Co. 
Subject—Scientific Time and Motion 
Studies. 

:30 to 3:00 P.M.—Speaker—Lee Bly- 
ler, Manager of Chemical Division, 
Compo Shoe Machinery Co. 
Subject—Sole Attaching Adhesives. 
:00 to 3:30 P.M.—Speaker—Robert C. 
Gerhardt, Time Study Engineer in 
Charge of Visual Education, Brown 
Shoe Company. 

Subject—The Use of Motion Pictures 
in Training Production Workers. 

:30 to 4:00 P.M.—Speaker—Charles 
O’Connor, Vice President in Charge 
of Sales and Service, International 
Shoe Machinery Corp., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Subject — Production Techniques in 
Cement Lasted Shoes. 

:00 to 4:30 P.M.—Question Period. 
:30 to 4:45 P.M.—Speaker—President 
Weir Stewart, NSMA. 
Subject—Closing Remarks. 
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Army Asks Bids on 
Safety Shoes, Slippers 

The New York Quartermaster Pro- 
curement Office hhas issued invitations 
to bid on 6372 pairs of black safety 
shoes and 36,384 pairs of canvas hos- 
pital slippers. 

QM-30-280-50-676 calls for 6372 
pairs of black shoes with safety toe 
and oil resistant sole. Bids will be 
opened in New York at 3:00 p.m., 
April 25 with delivery scheduled for 
completion by June 30. Procurement 
is for the Air Force. 

QM-30-280-50-683 covers 36,384 
pairs of canvas hospital slippers with 
bids to be opened in New York at 
1:30 p.m., May 5. Delivery is during 
July and Aug. or sooner, 


Dr. Gustavson Awarded 
Polhem Gold Medal 


Dr. Karl H. Gustavson, director of 
the Swedish Tanning Research In- 
stitute, has been awarded the highly- 
coveted Polhem gold medal by the 
Swedish Institute of Technologists 
for his research on the theory of tan- 
ning processes as published during 
the five-year period of 1944-49, 














DR. KARL H. GUSTAVSON 


The award was made on March 18 
at Stockholm before a large gathering 
of Swedish scientists and laymen. 
The medal, which is awarded every 
five years, commemorates the name 
of Christopher Polhem, 17th century 
Swedish pioneer in technology. 

Dr. Gustavson has spent many 
years in the U. S. and his work has 
been published in many American 
journals. He has been a member of 
the American Leather Chemists Assn. 
since 1922 and a member of the 
American Chemical Society for the 
past 27 years. He succeeded Prof. 
E. Stiasny last year as director of 
the Swedish Tanning Research In- 
stitute. 
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Protest Lower Tariffs 
For Rubber Footwear 


A lower tariff on imports of rub- 
ber and canvas footwear “little short 
of disastrous for the American rub- 
ber industry” industry and labor 
leaders told the Massachusetts legis- 
lative committee on constitutional law 
last week. After hearing industry 
spokesmen protest possible tariff cuts, 
the committee reported out a meas- 
ure asking State Dept. aid in the 
battle. 

The petition to the State Dept. de- 
clared the rubber industry is earning 
$100 million annually, employs 
20,000 workers, and would find it 
impossible to compete with the “prod- 
ucts of the nationalized industry of 
Czechoslovakia and with those of 
Japan with its debased oriental stand- 


Hide and Skin Imports Rise 


Substantial gains in imports of 
cattlehides, calf and kip skins, goat- 
skins and pickled sheepskins for the 
first two months of 1950 as compared 
with a year ago are reported by the 
Tanners’ Council. Imports of various 
leathers also showed noticeable gains 


over 1949, 


Cattlehides imports in Feb. totaled 
160,000 as against 97,000 in Feb., 
1949, This brought the two months’ 
total to 515,000 as compared with 
244,000 last year. Net exports for 
the two months totaled 87,000, bring- 
ing net import volume to 428,000 
hides, more than six times over the 
net import volume of 69,000 hides 
in the same period of 1949. 


The bulk of Feb. hide imports 
came from Argentina — 108,000 
hides—bringing total hides received 
from Argentina to 341,000 hides for 
the two months. 

Calf and kip imports of 252,000 
skins during Feb. brought the two 
months’ total to 529,000 skins as 
against 148,000 in the same period 
last year. Of Feb. receipts, 115,000 
calf were from New Zealand and 37,,- 
000 calf and 22,000 kip from Canada. 
Exports for the two months totaled 
64,000 bringing net imports to 465,- 
000. Goatskin imports totaled 3,- 
752,000 in Feb. but pickled sheep 
imports dropped to 469,000. How- 
ever, both showed gains for the two- 
month period. Following are com- 
parative figures. 


d of liv; as (000 Omitted) Exports Imports 
ard of living. F . Feb. Feb. 2 Mos. Total Feb. Feb. —-2 Mos. Total 
Leaders warned that if further tariff LEATHER Unit 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 
. “ : Sale cs 3c stds veka Pounds 57 466 62 780 127 99 419 152 
cuts were made, “some particular Betting |111 1. 1! /Pounds 4 4 5 7 79 19 143 55 
committee here (Massachusetts) Upper ............Sq. Ft. 2,653 6,285 5,758 12,314 737 401 1,763 1,066 
Se oul eae ih eine Sq.Ft. 784 2,399 1,410 3,779 221 191 433 287 
would sulfer extreme hardships . . Glove, Garment ..Sq. Ft. 258 278 552 698 196 146 496 332 
* ‘ : ore Bag, Case ........Sq. Ft. 29 26 73 79 55 10 108 20 
= ould make sheer survival dif Upholstery ........ Sq. Ft. 19 106 73 308 17 1 28 1 
cult. patente a RAWSTOCK 
Cattlehide ..........Hides 46 113 87 175 160 97 515 244 
‘ — . b Calf and Kip eo Skins 29 92 64 185 ; 252 e As: P 529 . 148 
@& More than 6; atents have been oat and Kid. ......Skins — — = aoe E 7 : " 
poe yg Rp chan the eiinelesien of Cabrettas .......... Skins =! =e a a 328 263 875 591 
ssue Pp 8s : i Shearlings ......... Skins — = = = 182 19 505 33 
leather soles and shoes since the U. S. Pickled Sheep ....... Skias 91 31 175 123 469 477 ‘1,511 746 
Patent Office was established in 1836. Wooled Skins ....... Skins — — — — 194 27 461 67 





GIVING QUICK ASSETS A LIFT 


CROMPTON 


RICHMOND | 
COMPANY \ 
A 


INCORPORATED | 


FACTORS 





To produce and sell more goods means a bigger job for working 
capital in a business. 
In many industries, this vital need is served by Crompton Factoring 
= —the historically sound method of financing sound business growth. 


We advance cash against accounts receivable... 


your bank bal- 


ance goes up with each invoice shipped. It makes a big difference in your quick 
assets picture — and your ability to go ahead with essential production and 
inventory commitments. 

This flow of additional working capital increases with actual sales. 

Key manpower does a better job, too, when Crompton Factoring takes over 
eredit and collection chores. This saves overhead expense...and safeguards 
your capital against credit losses. 

If more money for sound growth is your problem, then bring the problem to 
Crompton. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CoO.,, INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Shoe manufacturers specifying 
Royal Archer suedes find their products 
gaining increased consumer acceptance on the 







retail counter. In addition to their special 
“long-life” body, these famous suedes are 
easy to work... are waterproof... have 
perfect ‘‘hand” and are available in a 


wide range of saleable colors. 


@ Ask your supplier to show you 
a Royal Archer swatch book of 
fine shoe suedes. 


ARCHER.RUBBER CO., MILFORD, MASS. 


Noted for years as the makers of the finest in suede materials 
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Jack Sandler To Head 
Boston Boot & Shoe Club 


Jack Sandler, president of A. 
Sandler Co., Boston, and well-known 
shoe manufacturer, was elected presi- 
dent of the Boston Boot and Shoe 
Club for the 1950-51 season at the 
organization’s 61st annual meeting 
held April 12 at Boston’s Hotel 
Statler. 





JACK SANDLER 


Other officers elected were Francis 
C. Donovan, F. C. Donovan, Inc., 
Boston, treasurer; Maxwell Field, 
secretary; and George E. Hamel, L. 
H. Hamel Leather Co., Haverhill, C. 
Harvey Moore, A. F. Gallun & Sons, 
Inc., Boston, and Charles Slosberg, 
Green Shoe Manufacturing Co., Bos- 
ton, vice presidents. 

Elected to the executive committee 
were Joseph S. Lanigan, J. Greene- 
baum Tanning Co., Boston, retiring 
Club president; J. Leo Larkin, Sur- 
pass Leather Co.; and Irwin Katz, 
Hubbard Shoe Co., Rochester, N. H. 
All other committee members were 
re-elected. 


Form Canadian 
Shoe Council 

Formation of a Canadian Shoe and 
Leather Council, representative of all 
branches of the Canadian shoe indus- 
try, has been announced in Toronto. 
R. A. Stewart, past president of the 
Tanners’ Ass’n. of Canada, has been 
named temporary chairman of the 
new council, which will conduct an 
over-all industry program, including 
public relations, domestic and inter- 
national trade and promotional ac- 
tivities. 

One of the first acts of the new 
council will be sponsorship of a joint 
convention of tanners, shoe manu- 
facturers and retailers in Montreal 
next Nov. Previously, each of the 
three Associations representing these 
branches of the industry has held its 
own convention. 
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HOW PEACOCK USE CUSHION CORK 
to add extra comfort to their ‘‘Bolero’’ shoe 


In the illustration above, you see how 

Peacock use Armstrong’s Cushion Cork® in 
their “Bolero” shoe to give it extra resilience 
and even greater flexibility. 

In this slip-lasted shoe, the foot is supported 
from heel to toe by a full %,” platform of 
Cushion Cork. This construction provides excep- 
tional flexibility and maximum comfort. 

The Armstrong’s Cushion Cork used in Pea- 
cock shoes is made of top-quality cork particles 


FLEXICORK IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. 


ARMSTRONG’S SHOE 


BOX TOE MATERIALS - FLEXICORK -+ FILLERS 
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and a sponged binder. It is so springy and light, 
it gives the wearer the feeling of walking on soft 
turf. This extra comfort lasts as long as the shoe 
itself because Armstrong’s Cushion Cork won't 
creep, bunch, or mat down. 

A platform, filler, or “insole” of Cushion Cork 
adds luxury comfort to any shoe, Try it in yours 
and see the difference. Armstrong Cork > 
Co., Shoe Products Dept., 8804 Arch St., 
Lancaster, Penna. Available for export. 





PRODUCTS 


- CUSHION CORK + CORK COMPOSITION 














Look, Pal. New Shoes! 


. . » these Greek children are choosing their first pair of new shoes in many years and 
having fun abandoning their old shoes at the same time. The shoes were provided by 
the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, which has already supplied 
over three million square feet of leather for conversion into children’s footwear. Millions 
of youngsters in Europe and Asia, victims of the war, still need shoes badly. Next time 
you look at a dollar bill, remember it will purchase enough leather to make a new pair 
of shoes for one of these children. Support the U.N. Children’s Fund Committee, New 


York 16, N. Y. 





BLS Pricing Study Shows 
Few Changes Last Year 


Will retail shoe prices “firm up” 
in 1950 or will they continue a slow 
but relatively minor decline noted for 
some lines in 1949 over 1948? This 
question can be answered to a large 
extent by the “scientific sampling” 
survey of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the Labor Dept., now com- 
plete for 1949 and actively under way 
for the first quarter of 1950. 

Preliminary studies show that 
there were no major price upheavals 
in January 1950 following the Christ- 
mas holiday trade. 

During 1949, men’s street shoe 
prices remained fairly stable, gaining 
slightly at the end of the year after 
a minor slump in the summer months. 
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Women’s street shoes also were rela- 
tively firm, but eased off a trifle at 
year’s end. Children’s shoes showed 
a steady but small decline from 1948 
averages into 1949, with each quar- 
ter of 1949 easing off a few points. 

The only major price change 
seemed to be in that of men’s work 
shoes, which ended Dec. 1948 with 
an index of 230.7 and declined all 
during 1949 to a final reading of 
219.3 in Dec. 1949, 


Specific List 


Collection of shoe price data is 
only one of some 200 pricing studies 
conducted monthly by the Depart- 
ment, although shoe price indexes are 
published only for quarterly periods. 
A large staff of “market visitors” has 
been trained to take prices on spe- 








cific, carefully selected items that fit 
definite specifications—not just any 
shoes, or any clothing, etc. 


The items studied in the shoe sur- 
vey include: men’s dress shoes, with 
medium grade calf uppers; men’s 
dress shoes, kip or side leather up- 
pers; men’s work shoes, high, leather 
sole; men’s work shoes, high, com- 
position soles; women’s oxfords, me- 
dium grade calf or kid uppers; wom- 
en’s pumps, strap or tie, inexpensive 
grade calf or kid uppers; girls’ ox- 
fords, side leather uppers, size 
1214-3; boys’ oxfords, side leather 
uppers, size 214-6. 

There are several technical detailed 
points about these various shoes 
which the researcher checks before 
taking a pricing sample. A mini- 
mum of four “quotations” per city, 
for some 34 cities, is required. To 
obtain a “quotation” the men and 
women investigators might visit as 
many as 20 stores before finding ex- 
actly the kind of shoes listed in the 
survey data, a type that does not 
change in style, so that the price data 
over months will be uniform. 


The index, using 1935-1939 pre- 
war prices as equal to 100, shows the 
following changes at stated periods: 


Men’s Street Shoes 


NE FD oo s.0s eter esdcccdancesesvesens 232.8 
Bs, SIE is 01s 0:5 8s. S.01s10 bn visisnldwes cee cose 233.1 
BEATER, BDED occccccccccvescccscccseoces 231.3 
TOMB, TOAD 2 cc cccccsccccsecccccececccces 231.6 
PN TERIED on s.e.05 cscs «6 /o0 nbieeiesiscasue eed 228.1 
BGs BO aoa kicsiedeccisnedveces soccee asa 229.3 


(Recent yearly price index aver- 
ages were: 111.1 in 1941, 135.2 in 
1944, 211.6 in 1947 and 230.5 in 
1948.) 


Men’s Work Shoes 





(The yearly price index averages 
show: 111.4 in 1941, 151.1 in 1944, 
154.4 in 1945, 171.6 in 1946, 211.6 
in 1947 and 230.7 in 1948.) 


Women’s Street Shoes 


NE UE ivcoccsntegancrsocenseseneone 192.4 
Rs cE coc 65love 5006 01d w orsie wwe oisree we Nieee 192.3 
BEOEON, TORO ccc cdicrcrievessscvesccesooes 191.1 
NIE IED o cse ie ois .0:6 AGis deicieee eae cenewaee 189.4 
NS hc cess sodineciens seiviseebeaet 184.6 
Bg ME 6.nd.o00s 000006 en sceockceneesaee 184.5 


(Some yearly averages were: 103.1 
in 1941, 121.8 in 1944, 137.8 in 
1946, 173.4 in 1947, and 191.2 in 


1948. 
) Children’s Shoes 


5 SO innes ts ckcendnccessccs eneneesd 
1 Se ers errr rr errr er 
March, 1949 
June, 1949 ........ 

Bept., 1D4D 2... ccccccccccccccccccvcccccecs 
Dec., 1949 ........ rrr 


(Yearly averages included: 108.9 
in 1941, 135.2 in 1944, 153.5 in 
1946, 198.0 in 1947 and 213.8 in 
1948.) 
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The ideal 
leather for 
all smartly 

styled leisure 


footwear. 
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LANA C- 
| Vi oe LIKE THE MOUNTIES 
IS FOREMOST AMONG THE 


- SELECTIONS MADE BY LEADING 
BUYERS AND MANUFACTURERS TODAY 


* * * 





Out of laboratory research has come this newest Northwestern 
creation ... TANAC. Comprising all the outstanding proper- 


ties which have made Tamarac and Smooth Pac so acceptable to 





the industry TANAC is a superb combination of both, in a wide 
range of colors. Even today, new as it is, TANAC has given real 
assurance of its importance as an outstanding selection by lead- 
ing designers and manufacturers for the coming season. TANAC’s 


mello tannage is unique among leathers currently suitable for 


the wide range of types and styles needed by the shoeman today. 
: Ser b TANAC is ahead of the field and Northwestern invites you to 
| At the ANNUAL take a tip from the leaders. . . choose Tanac for your shoes... 


| MADISON SQUARE 
GARDEN HORSE SHOW 
the Mounties take 
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Foreign News 
Aud Markets 





New Zealand 


The recent defeat of the Labor 
Government by the Conservatives 
means certain lifting of price con- 
trols and easing of other trade re- 
strictions, with a return to more 
free enterprise. 

Tannery wages were recently 
raised. A recent hike in hide prices 
have forced up leather and shoe 
prices. Tanners will require more 
capital to maintain stocks. They 
are seeking a government subsidy so 
the government will absorb the 
leather price increases instead of 
shoe manufacturers and retailers. 

Prewar, New Zealand accounted 
for one percent of the world’s out- 
put of hides, and 6.5 percent of the 
sheep and goat skins. 


Shoes 


After a 10-year duration, shoe 
controls are now off. Controls were 
imposed in 1939. About 40 percent 
of the shoe manufacturers were op- 
posed to decontrol. Price controls, 
however, are still on footwear. Costs 
have risen, so profits have been 
tightly squeezed. There are plenty 
of shoes available. But the industry 
claims that prices are too low—lower 
than for comparable footwear in 
other countries. 

The retailers’ profits were cut in 
half by a recent reduction of 244 
percent in markups, by government 
decree. Retailers have shown much 
resentment against the government 
for its effort to control profits rather 
than prices, Many shoe retailers have 
found it hard to break even. Also, 
consumers and retailers alike have 
registered complaints against the 
quality of footwear. Shoes don’t 
hold their shape, cause the feet to 
burn, etc. But manufacturers can- 
not improve shoe quality under cur- 
rent price restrictions. 

Shoe imports may return after a 
two-year ban. Shoe manufacturing 
firms now number about 110, em- 
ploying 4,600. The industry has a 
shortage of skilled labor. There is 
also a great need and desire for U.S. 
shoe machinery, but with purchase 
hampered by dollar shortages. There 
is also a shortage of lasts. Shoe 


manufacturers have been working 
with patched-up lasts which in turn 
have hurt quality standards of foot- 
wear, 

A recent survey shows that the 
average male buys one pair of 
leather shoes every two years, and 
one pair of rubber-soled shoes about 
every 20 months. The average woman 
buys 7/8 pairs of dress shoes every 
year, and one pair of walking shoes 
every two years, and one pair of 
rubber-soled playshoes every two 
years, Average per capita spending 
on shoes is about $11 a year. 

For the past two years Bata has 
been trying to open a shoe plant 
here, but his applications have been 
refused on the grounds that his plant 
would not be in the best economic 
interests of the country. 

New Zealand imported 415,000 
pairs of leather gloves in 1948 as 
compared with 1,097,000 pairs in 
1938, 


Australia 

A gigantic cattle area is being 
planned—some 500,000 square miles 
to cost the government $160,000,000. 
It has been inspired by the high 
prices of beef imports. Australia is 
requesting England to guarantee pay- 
ment of minimum prices for surplus 
Australian beef over the next 10 
years, 

The Australian Hide and Skin Im- 
provement Society, one year old, has 
made great strides, expects to do 
even more this year on improved 
flaying and curing methods. Econ- 
omizing on salt has proved harmful. 
(Salt prices have trebled over 1939). 
Hide prices are about 56 percent 
above 1939, and calfskins prices 50 
percent above. 

The country’s leather workers in 
1948 received wage increases total- 
ing $600,000. Tannery workers now 
get 12 paid holidays and two weeks 
vacation with pay. Tannery workers 
here fall into one of 48 different 
occupational classifications. 

The country has an annual output 
of 10,000 crocodile skins. The com- 
mercial hunting industry is in North 
Australia. Skins of fresh water 
crocodiles are not good. The salt 





water type is about 20 feet long, and 
its skin is in great demand, 

Prewar, Australia accounted for 
1.8 percent of tthe world’s hides, and 
9.4 percent of the sheep and goat 
skins. The largest merger in the 
history of the Australian tanning in- 
dustry was effected recently when As- 
sociated Leathers, Ltd., was formed, 
comprised of five well-known firms 
in Australia and New Zealand. The 
company has a capital of $10 mil- 
lions. 

By government decree, effective 
last November, imported leathers 
containing any loading of mineral 
or other weighting substances must 
be so marked. 


Shoes 


Prewar, 1938-39, the country’s 
annual shoe: production was about 
14,000,000 pairs. Output in 1949 
was about the same, Slipper pro- 
duction is around 8,000,000. All 
shoe manufacturers must now stamp 
their firm name on their shoes for 
identification purposes. The idea 
is to make the manufacturers more 
responsible to consumers for their 
products. 


Ceylon 


The government has banned im- 
ports of women’s and children’s 
shoes by private dealers. (The gov- 
ernment operates the country’s larg- 
est shoe plant.) The government has 
also banned exportation of tanned 
and raw hides. 
market for about 15-18 thousand 
cow thides a month. The ruling 
has affected the packers, hide dealers 
and tanners. Hide warehouses have 
been full, thus there is no need to 
buy. 

A previous government ruling was 
to allow export on license — three 
rawhides for every one supplied to 
the government leather factory, The 
government paid much less for these 
hides than did private tanners. The 
exported hides (by private export- 
ers) were sold out of the country 
for 100 percent higher prices than 
the government paid. The packers 
have protested against the low prices 
offered by the government, and it 
was then that the government applied 
the ban of all exports of raw and 
tanned hides. Moreover, the gov- 
ernment had been taking the best 
hides, and the poorer hides they 
bought were resold to India at sub- 
stantially. higher prices than orig- 
inally paid for the best hides they 
had bought. 
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or this saddle oxford 5 

in the better grade volume ; 

field, Ettlebrick Shoe Company | 
uses not one, but four outstanding — 
leathers by GREENEBAUM. 


For sturdy, long-wearing uppers they choose GREENEBAUM WHITE > 
DRESS ELK TYPE EXTREMES, calf-like BROWN SMOOTH DRESIDE for 
saddle; WATERLILLY COLOR LINING SPLITS; and for soles, rugged 





VELVET CHROME RETAN SHOULDERS. 
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Wa 
QS HMOOff Gs a snake. ~~ 
BUT WE NEVER PUT IT ON THE MARKET! 
It was smooth, all right, but stiff as a ramrod. It 
was strong, it was tough, but you couldn’t make it 
loop. So we sent it back to the Research Department for 
further development work. 
Taking pains with our product so that it will be ; 
perfect in your product is what we mean by the i 
controlled production that produces balanced uniformity ; 
in Barbour’s thread. i 
§ 
That is the superior know-how and quality that costs ; 
only a small fraction of a cent more per pair. | 
That’s right—a small fraction of a cent ; 
more per pair! That’s not much to 
pay for top quality. is it? 
BARBOUR’S THREADS 
Sinew + International and Thread 
Lasting Linen Threads - Backseam 
“Closing” Linen + Kantstrand and ( —— 
Pioneer Braided - Nylon « Red Hand - / * 
Littleway - Thread Lasting Cotton - i ; 
Shurseam + Supertite - Liberty « Gold 
Medal + Queen + Castle and Passaic + 
Ready wound Bobbins for Littleway : 
and Goodyear Stitchers 2 d 
P) P 7 
: 
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Harvard Great 
A Shoemaker 

From all-American football star 
and all-time Harvard athletic great 
to shoe manufacturer is the saga of 
George Owen, Jr., well remembered 
by sports’ fans of a generation ago. 
Back in 1921-23, Owen was knock- 
ing them dead on the football grid- 
iron and cutting fancy capers on the 
rink and diamond. Today he is 
gathering new fame as a maker of 
special athletic footwear for ailing 
athletes. 

Owen’s most important contribu- 
tion in his new venture was making 
the baseball shoes that literally put 
Joltin’ Joe DiMaggio back on his feet 
last summer and made it possible for 
the Yankees to win the American 
League pennant and World Series. 

It all came about when Owen 
bought control of George Lapham 
Co. of Boston in 1945. With his 
partner, Jerome Rubico, he worked 
ont new theories about making cus- 
ton-built shoes for athletes, particu- 
larly those whose feet required a lit- 
tle help. Last season, he was ap- 
proached by DiMaggio, whose ailing 
heel threatened to cut short a bril- 
liant baseball career. Owen and Ru- 
bico designed a pair of spiked shoes 
that delighted DiMaggio, made it pos- 
sible for him to run around with his 
old abandon. 

The George Owen Co., Inc.. has 
done the same for other athletes in 


all branches of sports. As Owen | 
says, “The legs go first in an athlete. | 


Many of them would last longer if 
their shoes worked for them, instead 
of their working for the shoes.” 


B & M Co. Operations 
Transferred To Pa. Plants 
The B & M Shoe Co. has already 
transferred its production from its 
plant at Hoosick Falls, N. Y., to other 
plants in Olyphant and Scranton, Pa., 
and there is “no possibility” of re- 
suming operations in Hoosick Falls 
unless work conditions are changed. 
This was the report made by Meier J. 
Billig, B & M president, to the Hoo- 
sick Falls Committee which built a 
$135,000 plant to bring the shoe com- 
pany to the New York community. 
Billig reported that decision to 
move was made after workers pro- 
tested the company’s move to pay 
learners less than the 75 cents hourly 
federal minimum wage. B & M was 
one of close to 350 firms granted 
temporary sub-minimum wage rates 
by the Wage and Hour Division of 
the Labor Dept. Billig added that 
shoes turned out by learners and 
more experienced workers in the 
community were not up to standard. 
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for Superior Service 
Substantial Savings 
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ASSORTMENT M. ITZKOWITZ & SONS, INC. 
Always Established 1899 
Available | 40 West 25th Street © New York 10, N. Y. 
for “.- Cable: MACHSEWING - NEW YORK es 
IMMEDIATE Renowned half a century for integrity 
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LEATHER COMPANY, INC. 


Jefferson Leather Co., 119 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 
Paul J. Gerwin, 485 So. High Street, Columbus, Ohio 

J. H. Spiegel, Inc., 191 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
Anton and Ingraham Lea. Co., 2007 Olive St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
The John Harvey Leather Co., 50 Wildey St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stephens Leather Co., 406 Main St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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3,500 Expected At St. Louis Shoe Show 


he St. Louis Shoe Manufac- 

turers Association is expecting 
to be host to 3,500 shoe buyers at 
their 4th annual Fall shoe show to 
be held at the Statler, Lennox and 
Jefferson Hotels in St. Louis, April 
23 through 26. According to advance 
hotel reservations, every state in the 
union will be represented among 
the buyers. 

Fifty-seven shoe manufacturers 
and more than 40 allied trade ex- 
hibitors have contracted for space 
at the showing. 

“More than 8,000 shoes in men’s, 
women’s and children’s lines will be 
displayed at the show,” Arthur H. 
Gale, secretary and manager of the 
St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers As- 
sociation, said. “The diversity of 
styles and fashions geared to a me- 
dium price, but ranging from the 
cheapest to the most expensive types 
of footwear, is such that any retailer 
attending the St. Louis showing will 
be able to fill his needs regardless 
of whether his is a family shoe s store 
or a fashionable salon.” 


Speakers 


For the first time, a luncheon as 
well as a dinner meeting has been 
planned for those who attend the 
showing. The luncheon will be held 
at noon on April 24 at the Stailer 
Hotel and will feature Lee C. McKin- 
ley, general manager of the upper 
leather department of the Interna- 
tional Shoe Co., Marjorie Wilten, 
well-known advertising executive and 
fashion expert, and Albert Wachen- 
heimer, Jr., President of the National 
Retailers Association. These speak- 
ers will discuss current trends in the 
shoe industry as it affects their par- 
ticular fields. 

A banquet at the Hotel Chase will 
climax the showing on April 25. 
Sophie Tucker, perennial star of stage. 
screen and radio, will be the fea- 
tured entertainer. By special arrange- 
ment with the Hotel Chase manage- 
ment, the entire Chase Club will be 
turned over to the St. Louis Shoe 
Manufaeturers and their guests on 
the night of the banquet and Miss 
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Some 8,000 styles and lines to be exhibited by 57 
St. Louis shoe manufacturers and 40 allied trades 
members for the biggest St. Louis show yet. 


Tucker will perform exclusively for 
them. 
Shoe Design Contest 


Another feature of the showing 
will be the awarding of four prizes 
of a total value of $150.00 for the 
best designs for Fall women’s foot- 
wear submitted by students of Wash- 
ington University Art School, which 
is sponsored by the St. Louis Shoe 
Manufacturers Association. 

The prizes, two of $50.00 each 
and two of $25.00 each, will be 
awarded at the banquet on April 25. 
The association is awarding one 
$50.00 prize for the best high heel 
design and a like amount for the 
best low heel design. 

Miss Sylvie Hamilton of Amal- 
gamated Leather of New York will 
award $25.00 for each of the best 
designs in a Back-to-school closed- 
toe shoe and a fall dress shoe in 
addition to the association’s awards. 


St. Louis Shoe Week 


The theme of this year’s showing 
will again stress the fact that St. 
Louis is a “one-stop” shoe market 
and that shoes purchased here by 
retailers are already in demand by 
customers as a result of a consistent 
campaign of national advertising. 

To make the showing official as 
a civic enterprise, Mayor Joseph M. 
Darst of St. Louis has designated 
the week of April 23-29 as “St. Louis 
Shoe Week.” As tie-ins with this 
proclamation, Boyd’s Clothing Store 
will devote six of its windows to 
the shoe theme and Eastern Airlines 
is turning over its street level win- 
dow in the Jefferson Hotel to the 
Tanners’ Council of America. The 
Council will display a series of St. 
Louis-made shoes before a backdrop 
of a tanned hide and Boyd’s will 
devote two of its six windows to 
actual production of shoes and the 
other four to special showings of 
St. Louis-made shoes. 

In a pre-show statement, A. J. 
Brauer, Jr., president of the St. 
Louis Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion said, “This year the St. Louis 
Shoe Manufacturers Association 


again offers a complete line of at- 
tractively priced, branded shoes for 
men, women and children. These 
shoes set, rather than follow, the 
fashion, and the national advertising 
backing them has caught the atten- 
tion of the customer. 

“Indications of a record atten- 
dance at this showing prove the 
buyers appreciate what we have to 
give them along business lines, and 
this year we have taken special pains 
to make their visit enjoyable and 
informative as well as profitable. 

“For the first time we are having 
a luncheon at which an advertising 
executive, a prominent retailer and 
a leather buyer will be the principal 
speakers. 

“We have done our best to make 
this showing bigger and better than 
ever and we sincerely hope the buy- 
ers find it so.” 

Raymond Kohn, general chairman 
of this year’s showing. when asked 
to comment on the Fall showing, 
said: 

“There is every indication the 
Fourth Fall Showing of the St. Louis 
Shoe Manufacturers Association will 
be even more successful than_ its 
predecessors. 

“Here in St. Louis we strive to 
produce shoes of the highest quality 
and style, pre-sold to the customer 
by a consistent campaign of national 
advertising and available to the buyer 
at a price which gives him ample 
margin for a profitable markup. 

“By their patronage of our show- 
ings, past and present. buyers from 
every state in the nation have shown 
that our efforts have not been in vain, 

“We feel that the St. Louis Fall 
Showings play a definite and im- 
portant role in this country’s shoe 
industry— a role of benefit to the 
retailer as well as the manufacturer. 

“It has become a midwestern in- 
stitution and we will do our best to 
maintain it as such.” 

Registration desks set up by the 
St. Louis Convention Bureau will be 
located in ‘the Statler Hotel and will 
be open from 9:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m, 
daily during the showing. 
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| OFFICIALS 
St. Louis Mfrs.’ Assn. and St. Louis Fall Shoe Show 





} 
i, 
ra 
& 
} 
p A, J. Brauer, Jr. Frank Freund Arthur Gale 
, President, St. Louis Shoe Mfrs. Assn. Ist Vice-president, Secretary & Manager, 
: St. Louis Shoe Mfrs. Assn. St. Louis Shoe Mfrs. Assn. 








Raymond Kohn Paul Atkins Ross Bachle 
(Wolf-Tober Shoe Mfg. Co.) (Winthrop Shoe Co.) Publicity Program Committee 


General Chairman 





Phil Miller fac Paul Roberts 


Co-Chairman, Housing Committee Co-Chairman, Housing Committee 


Julian G. Samuels, Jr. 
(Samuels Shoe Co.) Entertainment 
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St. Louis — Center Of Branded Shoes 


A bhough relatively new in the shoe 
manufacturing industry as com- 
pared with other leading shoe cen- 
ters, St. Louis holds the distinction 
of producing approximately 50 per- 
cent of the branded lines of footwear 
in the country. 

First recognized as a shoe manu- 
facturing center around the turn of 
the century, St. Louis now produces 
about 20 percent of the nation’s total 
pairage, and 80 percent of its produc- 
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From St. Louis comes 5 of the 6 leading national 
branded women's shoes, 5 out of the 10 leading 
men's brands, and the 5 top juvenile brands. Al- 
together there are 72 branded lines nationally 
advertised at a cost of $5,000,000 annually. 


tion are names well known and estab- 
lished throughout the United States 
and in every major country in the 
world, 

But such a reputation did not just 
happen. It is the result of careful 
planning, promotion and advertising. 


72 Advertised Brands 


With a total of 72 brands of shoes 
manufactured in this area, St. Louis 
has become the “branded shoe” cen- 





ter of the nation. Nearly $5,000,000 
is spent annually on national adver- 
tising with the result that the re- 
tailer is buying shoes that are al- 
ready pre-sold, The average con- 
sumer has heard so much about these 
shoes that he is actually on the look- 
out for them. 

In 1949, five out of the leading 
six women’s brand advertisers in 
national magazines were St. Louis 
manufacturers. And of the ten lead- 
ing men’s brands, five were from the 
St. Louis area. St. Louis also boasts 
that the top five spots in children’s 
brands belong to them. 

St. Louis is continuing to build 
brand demand this year, with hun- 
dreds of pages of advertising sched- 
uled in consumer and fashion mag- 
azines as well as publications slanted 
exclusively to men or women and in 
business journals. Promotion expend- 
itures also include hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars budgeted for radio 
and television. 


Promotion Features 


In order to advertise a product, it 
is necessary to give the ‘brand dis- 
tinctive features to promote. In the 
women’s field, variety and color will 
be the theme of advertising for Fall 
footwear from the St. Louis area. 
Variety will be accented more than 
ever before, especially in the medium 
priced field, where a wide choice of 
materials and colors will be pro- 
moted, along with the perennials of 
calf, kid and suede in the ever pop- 
ular black and navy blue. Variations 
in style treatment will also be ex- 
ploited heavily. 

Since the major part of the St. 
Louis output (44%) is devoted to 
women’s shoes it is only natural 
that the number of women being 
brought into the industry in St. Louis 
is on the increase. Within the past 
year and one-half, seven young 
women graduates of the Washington 
University School of Design, spon- 
sored by the St. Louis Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association, have been 
employed ‘by its members. 

In the men’s field (19 percent of 
St. Louis output consists of men’s 
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shoes) there has been an intensive 
drive to increase the pairage of men’s 
shoes, officials of the International 
Shoe Co. and the Brown Shoe Co. 
have announced. 

As part of this campaign, the 
Brown Shoe Co. is promoting Lion- 
Tone shoes of a tawny golden color. 
They are also introducing a “softie” 
shoe without a counter and with 
flexible insoles so the wearer can 
use them for casual wear or to slip 
on while relaxing after a day’s work. 
A stay supports the back of the shoe. 

The Winthrop Division of the In- 
ternational Shoe Co. is planning a 
heavy promotion of the Winthrop 
“Cheyenne.” This shoe is a cut-down, 
square-toed oxford version of the 
cowboy boot and the company is 
advertising it as suitable for square 
dancing or dude ranching. One of 
the leading features of the “Chey- 
enne” is the side goring which elim- 
inates the necessity for laces which 
might become untied as the dancers 
perform their intricate routines. 


Juvenile Shoes 


The real pride of St. Louis as a 
brand shoe market is the juvenile field. 
Thirty-seven percent of the St. Louis 
shoe output is devoted to children’s 
shoes and in this category the five 
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top branded lines are St. Louis-made 
shoes. 


The first pre-tested shoe and the 
first all-leather shoe in the juvenile 








The B.M.W. ‘Minute Man’’ 
Is Standing By With 
Know-How and Fast Service 





Delivered equipment is no better than the service back of it. 


Boston Machine Works branch offices, listed below, with their follow-up 
service, are accessibly situated in all important shoe centers. Boston Ma- 
chine Works machines, parts and attachments are engineered to meet the 
needs of your factory. 


So, depend upon our intelligent, near-at-hand, trained agents with their 
many years of “know-how” in the shoe industry. 


BOSTON | {ACHINE WORKS (2) 








LYNN MAS S. U.S.A. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Whitman, Mass. Columbus, Ohio Chicago, Ill. Kitchener, Ont. Toms River, N. J. 


Johnson City, N. Y. Cincinnati, Ohio Milwaukee, Wis. St. Louis, Mo. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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field were introduced in St. Louis. 
The introduction of style in young- 
sters shoes was also a St. Louis first. 

Although St. Louis manufacturers 
do not believe there should be a 
style changeover in the children’s 
field as there is in the women’s lines, 
they recognize the growing interest 
in fashion and style in youngsters 
of school age who want a shoe as 
much like their older brothers and 
sisters as is practical. 
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Pre-Tested Shoes 

The pre-tested shoe is actually 
what the name implies. Trials are 
built on the lasts and sent to one of 
several orphanages which the com- 
pany uses as a testing ground. Here 
they are worn and tested under ac- 
tual conditions by the children who 
wear them every day and they are 
examined at intervals for durability, 
practicability and fit. 

It was in the juvenile field that 














the Brown Shoe Co. first introduced 
radio as a medium to advertise shoes. 
But advertising alone will not 
create adequate distribution nor con- 
sumer acceptance of a branded shoe; 
it is necessary to cooperate with the 
retail outlets and to offer the con- 
sumer something they need or want. 
Realizing this, the St. Louis shoe 
manufacturers are constantly work- 
ing with the ready-to-wear industry 
and the editors and writers of the 
leading fashion magazines to keep 
abreast of trends in fashion and 
colors. The success of the St. Louis 
market is the result of this coopera- 
tion with the people who set the 
fashions and the shoe retailer. 


Working With Retailers 

An excellent example of the flex- 
ibility of the St. Louis shoe market 
is the way they adapted their bus- 
iness to the short-term buying policy 
of the retailer. 

This policy has been a headache 
for shoe manufacturers in all sections 
of the country but several St. Louis 
manufacturers are now rearranging 
their styling, putting it on a month- 
to-month basis to conform with the 
present buying policy. Emphasis is 
being placed on a quick fill-in serv- 
ice now in effect among these manu- 
facturers having an in-stock de- 
partment, On reorders, they are now 
in position to give delivery in most 
cases in from 10 to 14 days after 
the order is received. 

The outlook for 1950 is bright 
and with every indication that busi- 
ness will be betier than in 1949, a 
spokesman for the St. Louis Shoe 
Manufacturers Association has pre- 
dicted. Since retailers do 75 to 80 
percent of their volume sales on 25 
percent of their stock, St. Louis is 
setting its sights on that 25 percent 
by concentrating on the production 
and promotion of well-made style- 
right, medium priced shoes. 

As has been their policy in the 
past, St. Louis shoe manufacturers 
will continue to build their long 
established ‘trade marks of quality 
in advertising, of men’s, women’s 
and children’s footwear. 
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more profit but no more work! 


ONCO™ New Comfort Depth Welt Insole for Goodyear Welt Construction or 


Cemented Rib Process Means More Sales ... More Profits for You 






Onco 
channeled 
insole 





Onco channeled insole completely fitted, 
with lip set ready for the shoe 






Onco channeled insole, 
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CUSHICN WELT INSOLES | 


Both channeled and cemented 
rib process Onco Welts will lend 
themselves to applications of 
Cork or Sponge Rubber. 


For MEN’S, BOYS’ & WOMEN’S 
| Cushion Welt Shoes 


Your standard Goodyear equipment channels 
and fits this revolutionary new Onco Insole. . .enables you to make 
better, more profitable shoes without adding a single 


shoemaking operation! Actually, costs are lowered! 


And shoes made with this new Onco Insole are packed with 

sales appeal. ..give deep-down, “old shoe” comfort 

and flexibility next to the foot without even breaking in! Customers, 
literally, “walk on air”. . .a full layer of air-celled resiliency 


that puts new spring and zip into the step. 


Put your best foot forward in the profit parade. Always 


specify Onco. There’s nothing better than the best! 








BROWN COMPANY, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18 
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ST. LOUIS | | 


BEING SHOWN 
APRIL 23-27 










Teen-Age Class 
By Vocational Footwear Corp. 





“Bar-X High" New "Dark Secret" Pattern 
By Tober-Saifer Shoe Mfg. Co. By Valley Shoe Corp. 
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Boys’ brown cutout strap, leather sole. Retaii- 
ing at $4.95 to $5.45. (By Stepmaster Shoes, 
Inc.) 





Boys’ wing tip, retailing at $4.95 to $5.45. (By Stepmaster 
Shoes, Inc.) 















"Hey-Days” 
By Victory Shoe Co. 





"Debs" 

By Deb Shoe Co., Inc. Available 

in any color, suedes, calfskin or "Playful" Shoe 
combined; wedge or outside heel, By Weber Shoe Co. 


to retail for $7.95 and $8.95. 





te ‘ “In And Outer” 
By Winthrop Shoe Co. 


(At Right) 
(Left) Delmanette 
(Right) Penaljo 
By Hamilton Shoe Co. 
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Boys’ brown loop tie, leather sole. Retailing at $4.95 
to $5.45. (By Stepmaster Shoes, Inc.) 
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Boys’ straight tip oxford with heavy welting. (Brown Shoe Co.) 














. «« And for Mister 





coe . m i “ ” ‘. 
“Norseman”—new pattern of Swedish origin, on Rocker Bottom Called the “Rand.” (By Roberts, Johnson & Rand.) 
last. (By Winthrop Shoe Co.) 








The. “Cheyenne,” new oxford version of the cow- 
The men’s “Pedwin” line. (By Brown Shoe Co.) boy boot. (By Winthrop Shoe Co.) 





Tanners of Quality Leathers 
CHROME SIDES & CALFSKINS SUEDE SPLITS FOR UPPERS 
White and All Popular Colors White-Black-Brown-Blue 
"TREEBARK" Sueded Kip Sides WHS ‘OUCH cur Specialty 
TANNERS & OFFICES: 
REPRESENTATIVES: 107 Foster St., Peabody, Mass. 
: . BOSTON OFFICE: 
“seer Olive wae ‘St. ne _— D. W. Poor Leather Co., Inc. 
Paul J. Gerwin 91 South St. 
485 So. High St., Columbus, Ohio MILWAUKEE, WIS. OFFICE 
Randolph Leather Co. Edward J. Vollbrecht, Jr. ' 
181 William St., New York, N. Y. 2207 Ludington Avenue 
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A NEW SAFETY TOE 
ARCHITECTURE 


WINGUARD 400 is the first of three new steel 
toe styles planned for release in 1950 and 
1951, all having crescent-shaped lateral 
edges which stanchion the toe against rear- 
ward inclination under vertical impact. WIN- 
GUARD'S unique rear edge develops triangu- 
lar wing-like buttresses along the sole line 
which remain in supporting position behind the 
central back edge area of the toe dome no 
matter how exaggerated shoe toe spring be- 
comes in the course of wear. 

400 is a dress type streamlined in profile 
to meet the demand for smart oxford styling 
without sacrifice of essential toe protection. 
WINGUARDS are SAFER in all shoes where 
toe safety is the first consideration. Write 
for descriptive bulletin. 


WINGUARDS 


are patented. 





SAFETY BOX TOE COMPANY 


812 STATLER BUILDING, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
SALES AGENTS: 


UNITED STATES: BECKWITH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CANADA: BECKWITH BOX TOE, LIMITED, SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC 
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Black suede heel, and ring 
on vamp and quarter — | 
with rhinestones on vamp 
and quarter rings. Gold — 
kid stripping. 


B 
Pancake playshoe in all 
over rust suede, with edges 
of strap, quarter and vamp 
decoratively stitched. i 


C 

This unique flat sandal 
carries the perforation | 
theme throughout. In all. | 
over moss green calf, i 





Novel harmony of design | 
of quarter and vamp. In. | 
side vamp and outside | 
quarter in grey cobra; | 
outside vamp and _ inside 
quarter and heel in black | 
suede. 


E | 
A tremendously effective 

eye-catcher, in allover | 
black suede with multi- | 
color stitching on vamp | 
and quarter. E 


F i 
Simple but exquisite shoe © 
achieved by ingenious use | 
of quarter strap and par: 
allel vamp straps. In all- 
over navy calf. 


OHNNIE WALSH, creator of these exclusive designs, holds a national reputation for 
creative talent and practical application in shoe design. This sextet of beautiful and 
distinctive models of Fall patterns illustrates the versatility of his work. M 
The one unifying feature of these shoes is their nakedness, the emphasis on the opened- | 
up treatments which will highlight so many of the smarter Fall shoes. It requires clever- 
ness to eliminate so much of the shoe proper, yet create a beautiful shoe with what remains. 
But note the two flats—the minimum of upper yet the creation of two exquisite and unique | 
models. Note the delicate, foot-flattering effect achieved in A; the novel harmonization of | 
vamp and quarter in D; the simple linear beauty of F; and the creative daring in E. 
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IDIEATITHTS 


Wheeler D. Allen 

. . . 59, president and treasurer of 
Cc. P. Ford & Co. Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y. shoe manufacturer, died re- 
cently following a long illness. He 
first became associated with the shoe 
firm in 1912. Wheeler was also a 
director and member of the executive 
and trust committees of the Genesee 
Valley Trust Co. He leaves his wife 
and three daughters, 


Cuthbert P. Lane 


. - « 98, former shoe manufacturer 
who retired in 1925 died recently 
in Rochester, N. Y. Born in England, 
Lane came to Rochester in 1877 and 
first became associated with the P. 
Cox Shoe Co. there. Later he moved 
to Brockport, N. Y. where he served 
for years as superintendent of the 
Moore & Shafer Shoe Co. He was 
president of that company when he 
retired. He leaves a son. 


Eric L. Johnson 

73, retired executive of A. C. 
Lawrence Leather Co., Peabody, 
Mass., died April 5 at his home in 
Peabody. A recognized authority on 
tanning, Johnson was associated with 
the Lawrence company for 40 years. 
He was a member of the Leo Council, 
Knights of Columbus, and_ the 
Modern Woodmen of America. and 
was active in local civic affairs. He 
leaves his wife, Winifred L., a son 
and three daughters. 


Otto C. Ehrmann 


. 75, formerly supervisor for 
Charles Nieder Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J. tanner, died recently at his 
home in Irvington, N. J. after a short 
illness. Ehrmann was _ associated 
with the Nieder firm for 50 years. 
Born in Germany, he came to America 
at the age of eight. He moved to 
Irvington some 42 years ago after 
first living in Newark. He leaves 
three sons, Charles A., Otto W. and 
Edward J.; two daughters, Mrs. Mae 
Schalk and Mrs. Gertrude Jordan; 
three sisters, a brother, nine grand- 
— and four great-grandchil- 
ren. 


J. Philip Boyden 


. former member of Dunbar Pat- 
ten Co., when it was named Boyden, 
Dunbar Co., died recently in Bryant- 
ville, Mass., after a long illness. 
Boyden was well-known in the shoe 
pattern trade, particularly in the 
Brockton area. He leaves one daugh- 
ter. 


Egon Waldner 

. . 58, head of the auditing and 
accounting department of Cosmos 
Footwear Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., died 
recently in Brooklyn after a short 
illness. A native of Vienna, Austria, 
Waldner came to America in 1940. 
He had formerly visited here fre- 
quently as a sales representative of 
M. Berl Shoe Co. of Austria. He was 






‘ one of the original founders of the 


Cosmos firm. 
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"The Rotary Way" combines the use of 
“Rotary” full and semi-coated French 
Cord Binding with the "Rotary" French 
Cord Turning machine. Our exclusive 
coatings, when used with our equipment 
are guaranteed not to clog machines. 
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‘associates, inc. 


210 lincoln street + boston 11, mass. | 
THIS SPACE DONATED BY A 
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During 1950 almost a hundred ex-shoe men will come to 210 Associates for 
help. ... Chances are one of those men is a friend of yours. Now he is 
down — his luck has changed. Suddenly he needs a lot of money .. . fast... 
for hospital bills + for operations + for nursing homes 
for family support + for funeral expenses 
That is where 210 will step in... With money to meet the emergency, 


certainly ... But more important with moral support that will protect his 


honor and maintain his integrity. 


210 will never reveal your friend’s name!!! 


They can’t because only the FIVE members of the Relief Committee will 
know it. To the rest of the world he is only a number ... case #137 or case 
#162. But 210 is not through when the money has done its work. Your friend 
will need an incentive for the future. He will need the hope of security. 
If he is able to work, 210 will find him a job. If he can’t, 210 is anxious to 


help him as long as he needs help. 





But we can’t do if alone!!! 
We need the support of everybody in the Shoe and Leather trade to do the 
job as it should be done in 1950. And it is easy for you to help... 


Only $10 per year will make you a member of 210 Associates. 


Only $150 will make you a member for life. 


210 welcomes new members—wants new members—needs new members. 
But the BIG job will be done when your firm advertises in our Annual Year 
Book. That’s where we get the money that does the biggest part of the job. 
Every cent of that goes to help members of your industry who cannot help 


themselves. 


IT’S EASY TO JOIN—just write your name and address in the margin, 
clip $10 to this page and send it to 210 ASSOCIATES, 210 Lincoln Street, 


Boston 11, Massachusetts. 
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St. Louis Show Showings 


Some of the latest designs created by 
members of the St. Louis Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association. From the left a 
nude stripping sandal by Valley, Accent 
by International Shoe Co., and Paradise 
by Brauer Bros. Along the floor from 
left are Barefoot Original by Wolff: 
Tober, Rhythm Step by Johnson- 
Stephens & Shinkle and one of a pair 
of sandals by L. J. O’Neill. In her hand 
the model holds Jolene by Tober-Saifer. 
On her right foot she wears Airstep by 
Brown while she tries on the second of 
the L. J. O’Neill pair. 











The model wears a patent leather, 
ankle-strap sandals being featured by 
Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., is surrounded 
by six of the latest fashions created by 
members of the St. Louis Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association. From the left are 
a play shoe by Town and Country, a 
shell pump in paisley print silk shan- 
tung by De Liso Deb, an opened-shank, 
high heel pump with an interwoven 
vamp by Paramount, Peacock’s suede 
sandal featuring an ankle strap, a brown 
and white low wedge by Hey Day and 
Delmanette’s two-strap sandal of asym- 
metric design. 








Students of the shoe designing class of 
Washington University Art School are 
given pointers on fall styles and colors 
of women’s shoes by Miss Sylvia Ham- 
ilton of Amalgamated Leather Co., New 
York. Miss Hamilton and the St. Louis 
Shoe Manufacturers Association are 
offering four prizes totaling $150 for the 
best designs submitted by the students 
before the association’s fourth annual 
fall showing, April 23 to 26. Arthur 
Gale, left, secretary of the association, 
and John Dunbar, instructor of the 
class, look on with students as Miss 
Hamilton explains the fine points of one 
of her designs. 
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BALANCE SHEET 
of the Prime Manufacturing Company’s 


Innersole Process 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
> Great savings in costs. None that we have yet seen substan- 
tiated. 


Uniform outside edge all the way 
around shoe. 


> Any margin wanted with all varia- 
tions wanted. 


@ Will hold margins better at toe and 
ball. 


» Tighter seams. 


Allows use of innersole material 
that is light enough to be extra 
flexible yet cannot be channeled. 


» Approximately 2,000,000 pairs now 
being used monthly. 


Want further details? Just write us. 


Prime Manufacturing Co. 
LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Braids ARE Hi-Style! 
| GLAMORIZE 


Your FALL LINE with 
| SCHIFF'S 


“PETTY-AYTH” = 


The latest addition to the extensive 
line of the Top House in the trade 
... Braid Headquarters since 1918. 
Schiff offers you “Perty-AYTH” 
— elegant in its simplicity — the 
braid that will help keep your Fall 
| Style Promotions in the limelight. 
| 

| 

| 


~ LAWRENCE SCHIFF 
SILK MILLS 


ESTABLISHED 1918 








Distributors and Manufacturers of 
FINE-QUALITY NARROW FABRICS 
for the Shoe Trade for 32 Years 


95 Madison Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 





CHICAGO NEW ENGLAND CINCINNATI 
Herman Rabin Hans Fuente George J. Gutjahr Co. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES ROCHESTER MONTREAL 
Gene Barnard Edward Rothenberg William L. Hall, Inc. H. F. Odell Sales, Ltd. 



































Advertise Effectively and 


Economically through 
LEATHER and SHOES 


First in Readership 
First in Editorial Performance 
First in Circulation 
First in Advertising 
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ST. LOUIS SHOE 
SHOW 


DISPLAY ROOMS 
HOTEL STATLER 


Parlor A, Mezzanine—DeLoy Div., 
Brown Shoe Co. 
110—Winthrop Shoe Co. 
112—Roblee Div., Brown Shoe Co. 
— Men’s Div., Brown Shoe 
0. 
— Hood Div., Brown Shoe 
0. 
120—Step Master Shoes, Inc. 
122-124—Friedman-Shelby Shoe Co. 
125—St. Louis Shoe Mfrs. Assn. 
126—Victory Shoe Co. 
127—Trimfoot Company. 
128—Burkart Shoe Co. 
201-202-203-204-206-208 — Johnson, 
Stephens & Shinkle Shoe Co. 
210—Huiskamp Brothers Co. 
212-214-216 — Roberts, Johnson & 
Rand Shoe Co. 
218—Queen Quality Shoe Co. 
220-222-223-224-225-226-228 — Nat- 
uralizer Div., Brown Shoe Co. 
227—Westport Div., Brown Shoe Co. 
215—Buster Brown Div., Brown 
Shoe Co. 
217—Weber Shoe Co. 
301-303—Monogram Footwear, Inc. 
302-304-306—Life Stride Div., Brown 
Shoe Co. 
308-310—Samuels Shoe Co. — Len- 
nox Mfg. Co. 
312-314-316-318—Accent Shoe Co. 
315-317-322—Pennant Shoe Co. 
320—Omega Shoe Co. , 
324-326-328—L. J. O’Neill Shoe Co. 
323-325-327—Paramount Shoe Mfg. 
Co. 


DISPLAY ROOMS 
HOTEL LENNOX 


Parlors A & B—Johansen Bros. Shoe 
Go: 

Parlors C & D—Tweedie Footwear 
Corp. 

301-409-411—Deb Shoe Co. 

303-304—Endicott-Johnson Corp. 

305-306—Air Step Div., Brown Shoe 
Co. 

307-308-309-310—Carmo Shoe Mfg. 
Co. 

401-402-403—Bourbeuse Shoe Co. 

407—Sport Specialty Shoemakers, 
Inc. 

501-502-503—Deevers Shoe Co. 
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506-507—Sparkletoes (Foot Pleasure 
Shoe Co.) 
509—Tower Grove Shoe Co. 
511—Leslie Company, Inc. 
601-602-603-604-605-606-607- 
609-611—Rice-O’Neill Shoe Co. 
701-702-703-704. — Spalsbury-Steis 
Shoe Co. 
706—Sons Shoe Co. 
707—Littleten Shoe Co. 
709—Camille Designs, Inc. 
711—Mendle Box Wrap Corp. 
801—Kaut, Lauman, Winter, Inc. 
802-803—Morton Last Co. 
806—Reyburn Shoe Co. 
807—Tobin Hamilton Shoe Co. 
809—Frank C. Meyer Box Co. 
811—Vulcan Last Corp. 
903—Smart Handbag Co. 


DISPLAY ROOMS 
HOTEL JEFFERSON 


Crystal Room—Town and Country 
Shoes, Inc. 
Ivory Room—Brauer Bros. Shoe Co. 
East Room—Valley Shoe Corp. 
Dining Rooms—2nd floor—No. 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5—Hamilton Shoe Co. 
Dining Room No. 7—Vitality Shoe 
Co. 
Dining Room No. 8, 9—Wolff-Tober 
Shoe Mfg. Co. 
302—Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
303—Schiff Silk Mills. 
304—F. Ronci Leather Co. 
305—Golden Leatherboard Co. 
306—Ripon Knitting Works. 
307—Cameron Co. Displays. 
308—Boot and Shoe Recorder. 
309-—Creative Footwear. 
310—Footwear News. 
311—Belcher Last Co. 
312B—Sandal-Craft, Inc. 
312-314-316—Peters Shoe Co. 
317—Huber Slipper Co. 
318—Vaisey Bristol Shoe Co. 
319—Maisak-Handler Shoe Co. 
320—Alura Plastic Displays. 
321-323—United Last Corp.-Krentler 
Bros. Co. 
322-324-326—Boyd-Welsh, Inc. 
328—Fraser Shoe Co. 
300—United States Rubber Co. 


DISPLAY BOOTHS 
HOTEL JEFFERSON 


No. 7—L. H. Hamel Leather Co. 

No. 8—So-Lo Marx Rubber Co. 

No. 9—Wilner Wood Products Co. 

No. 10—Commercial Controls Corp. 
Mather Coupon Ticket Division. 

No. 11—Wright Guhman Co. 

No. 12—Carl Antholz Leather Co. 

No. 13—Crown Products Co. 

No. 14—Barefoot Sole Co. 

No. 15—Donnell and Mudge, Inc. 

No. 16—M. B. Adrian X-Ray Co. 

No. 17—Ace Bow Styles, Inc. 
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for 
EXTRA FILL... 


HI-GLO... 


EASE OF 
APPLICATION. . 


HIGH STANDARD 
OF RESULTS... 


56 
HABU-GLO 







EDGE INKS HADLEY’S 
...they’fe CUSTOM-MADE TO FIT 
sila YOUR SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 


WOMEN’S Any type soles}..men’s and women’s...one and two 
CHILDREN’S set edges... arid heels, glo like no others when fin- 
ished with HABY-GLO ...so easy to apply, so satis- 

ae fying in results.|Made always to fit your particular 

FOR COMPOSITION = specifications fn color and application. It’s the 
and RUBBER SOLES Edge Finish to uge for a higher standard of results. 


ince iy 





SAMPLES FURNISHED 


upon rcquest. Merely 
specify type of sole and 
application (brush or ma- 
chine) and whether one or 
two set ink is desire ad. It 
will be on its way to you 





SALEM LEATHER CO. 
CONTRACT 


TANNING FINISHING 
EMBOSSING 

Hat Leather a Specialty 

. Salem, Mass. Tel. 2023 
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| SINCE 1855 | 











We have been serving manufacturers 
from all parts of the world. 

















Cutting Dies 


Since our inception, which is now 95 years, we have 
grown from a small business to one of the largest in 
the United States. You only expand by giving the 
customer the best in the field. We now enjoy a fine 
clientele of which we are proud. 


in cutting dies, we have no superior. 


1855 -—— THE HOUSE OF KNOX —— _ 1950 


JOSEPH E. KNOX CO., INC. 


LYNN. MASS. 


Greater New York Representatives 
Harold J. Polsbie Lawrence A. Engel 
850 St. Mark Ave. 456 Brooklyn Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—Tel.: PR 2-5194 Brooklyn, N. Y.—Tel.: SLO 6-0685 


South Eastern Representatives 
Andrew Schwartz Ernest L. Stephens, 3rd 
Lancaster County 2603 Prospect Blvd. 
Clay, Penn. Reading, Pa.—Tel.: RE 5-0885 



































He @ FAST MULLING 
@ GREATER RIGIDITY AFTER MULLING 


@ RAPID FUSING OF LINING AND UPPER 
Ask your supplier for 


AMP 
SNYDER BUCKRAMS 


Once Used — No Other Will Satisfy 
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LABOR 
NEWS 


Selby Votes Union Shop 


Production employes of Selby 
Shoe Co., Portsmouth, O., voted al- 
most five to one in favor of a union 
shop at a recent NLRB election. The 
vote showed 1387 in 1702 ballots in 
favor of the union shop, and 284 op- 
posed. 

Under terms of the election, all 
Selby employes are now required to 
join United Shoe Workers of Amer- 
ica, CIO, worker bargaining agent at 
the plant. The contract clause, which 
calls for the union shop, was written 
last summer when the firm and union 
entered into a new agreement after 
an 11-week strike. 





Union Shop At International 


Production employes at the Inter- 
national Shoe Co. plant at Spring- 
field, Ill., voted 385 to 11 on April 1 
to maintain their union shop. Local 
463, Boot and Shoe Workers Union, 
AFL, is worker bargaining agent at 
the plant. 

The election was required under 
the provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and is one of many being con- 
ducted at other International plants 
throughout the country, according to 
Miss Louise Nonneman, chairman 
and secretary of the union’s execu- 
tive board. The union’s wage agree- 
ment with International does not ex- 
pire until next October. 


BSAC Wins In 2 Plants 


The Brotherhood of Shoe and 
Allied Craftsmen, Brockton, Mass., 
independent union, was overwhelm- 
ingly chosen as bargaining agent by 
workers at two Brockton plants. The 
companies involved were Victory 
Shoe Co. and Baxendale Cut Sole Co. 

The balloting, conducted by the 
NLRB, found 78 of 88 votes cast for 
the BSAC at Victory while 16 of 20 
production employes at Baxendale 
voted for representation by the 
BSAC. Workers at Victory were the 
only group represented by United 
Shoe Workers of America, CIO, in 
the district during the year. The 
contact with USWA _ expired on 
March 15 and the CIO union did not 
contest the election. 


BLS Reports Work Stoppages 


A total of 65 work stoppages in- 
volving 18,100 workers in the leather 
and leather products manufacturing 
industry occurred during 1949, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 
this week. The strikes and work 
stoppages were responsible for an 
estimated 499,000 man-days lost. 

There were 3606 work stoppages in 
industry at large during the year, 
five percent more than in 1948. Total 
time lost was 50,500,000 man days, 
second largest on record, and second 
only to 1946 when 116,000,000 man- 
days were lost. 
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Glove Assn. Withdraws 
15% Wage Cut Demand 


Withdrawal of a proposal for a 15 
percent cut in wages of Fulton 
County, N. Y., leather glove workers 
was announced this week by James 
H. Casey, executive secretary of the 
National Assn. of Leather Glove 
Mfrs., Inc. The Association is nego- 
tiating a new labor contract with 
three Fulton County unions repre- 
senting approximately 5500 workers 
in the area. 

Earlier in the negotiations, Casey 
proposed elimination of a 15 percent 
cost of living addition to the basic 
wage structure, citing poor business 
conditions and foreign competition. 

Casey is working on a new con- 
tract with the Layers Off union, Local 
292, Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, and jointly with the 
Glove Workers Union of Fulton 
County, Operators and Dayhands 
branch, and the Consolidated Cutters 
and Shavers. Last year, all three 
unions agreed to operate for an addi- 
tional year under their previous con- 
tracts. 


Reach Stitchdown Agreement 


Joint Council 138, United Shoe 
Workers of America, CIO, and the 
Stitchdown Shoe Manufacturers Assn. 
of New York have come to terms on 
a new 1950-1952 contract, according 
to Isidor Rosenberg, Council director. 
The new pact continues the essential 
terms of the old with the following 
changes: 

1. A minimum starting wage of 
75-80 cents per hour (80 cents after 
six months) as compared with the 
former yates of 65-75 cents. 

2. Workers vacation and holiday 
pay to be secured by periodic deposits 
in company fund by employer. 

A dispute over vacation periods 
will go before an arbitrator. The 
union seeks two successive weeks in 
July while the manufacturers are pro- 
posing one week in July and another 
in Dee. 


Leather Union Seeks 
NLRB Election 


Officials of Local 1712, United Tan- 
nery Workers Union, have petitioned 
the National Labor Relations Board 
to hold an election to determine 
whether union or open shop shall pre- 
vail in local tanneries where the 
union is bargaining agent. The CIO 
union was recently organized in Ful- 
ton County, N. Y., after tanners re- 
fused to deal with the Independent 
Leather Workers Union, former af- 
filiate of International Fur & Leather 
Workers Union, which faces expul- 
sion from the CIO on Communist 
charges. 

UTWU officials said the union now 
represents 90 percent of workers em- 
ployed in 11 tanneries where the 
union is bargaining agent. All mem- 
ber plants of the Tanners Assn. of 
Fulton County were opened Jan. 25 
as open shops. UTWU is now bar- 
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gaining agent in eight of 17 Associa- 
tion plants. 
Lunder Workers Vote USWA 


Workers at Lunder Shoe Co., 
Dover, N. H., voted in favor of repre- 
sentation by United Shoe Workers of 
America, CIO by the narrow margin 
of 110 to 100 at a recent NLRB elec- 
tion. The result was a reversal of an 
election decision made close to 18 
months ago when the majority of 
plant workers opposed union repre- 
sentation. 

Belleville Votes Union Shop 

Employes of Belleville Shoe Mfg. 
Co., Belleville, Ill., voted for a union 
shop by a vote of 97 to 1 in a recent 
NLRB election. Employes are mem- 
bers of Local 143, Boot and Shoe 
Workers Union, AFL. 

A similar election is slated for 
workers of the International Shoe Co. 
plant located at Belleville. Interna- 
tional employes in Belleville are mem- 
bers of Local 145, BSWU. 


Armstrong Gives Worker Report 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., is now issuing periodic reports to 
employes showing the full amount of 


protection each employe is receiving Awe 
through membership in the firm’s in- In Appreciation 


surance programs. The reports cover ee ; f 3 we 
amount of actual “dollars and cents” . . of services rendered in helping organize the National Shoe Pattern Manufacturers Assn., 


coverage in a life, disability and George Schultz, associate director of the Association, presents scroll to Clayton S. Rudberg 


health ram, hospitalizati Shae, es ; a 
caaiaal banaite, poe yas — of C. S. Rudberg & Co., Inc., Boston. Presentation was made at breakfast meeting held 


built up towards individual pensions. recently in New York. 


Fleming; - Sof fe, dimited 


JUST LOOK! 


our collection of beautiful 


GENUINE REPTILES 


in a new array of colors 








is ‘specially planned for fall costume coordination 


ALLIGATORS CALCUTTA LIZARDS 
ORIENTAL LIZARDS ALLIGATOR LIZARDS 
Cobra, Chouri, Siam, Python SNAKESKINS 





10 Jacob Street, New York 7, N. Y. WoOrth 4-1680 
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Mechanical Guards For Tanning Machinery 


| pereesirs guarding is merely a 
subdivision of a planned safety 
program. It is not a substitute; it 
is not a panacea; it is not in itself 
a short cut to a better record, Only 
by combined effort on the part of 
management, labor, unions and 
various safety organizations can it 
be fully utilized to accomplish its 
purpose. 

We are compelled to talk of the 
possibilities of crushed limbs and 
dismemberments — not as the exe 
ception, but as the general rule. Out 
of 150 embossing press injuries in- 
vestigated, we found 147 dismem- 
berments and only three permanent 
injuries without dismemberment; 
three unfortunates, but fortunate 
enough to possess a comparatively 
useless hand instead of an empty 
sleeve. 


Accidents Preventable 

Mr. William Heinrich, in his pub- 
lication, “Industrial Prevention,” 
gives as an axiom, “The extent of 
the injury is largely fortuitous, the 
occurrence of the accident is largely 
preventable.” However, on some un- 
guarded machines in our industry 
we should add “the extent of the am- 
putation is largely fortuitous.” 

“The occurrence of the accident is 
largely preventable.” Now here is 
something to work on. It is prevent- 
able first, by recognizing the fact 
that a problem exists; second, by rec- 
ognizing that the problem can be 
solved; and third, by recognizing 
that it is primarily the responsibility 
of management to tackle and solve 
the problem. 


Consider the Machine 

Let us consider the machine. Can 
it be economically replaced by more 
modern equipment of safer design? 
As a representative of the tanning in- 
dustry, and not as a safety engineer, 
| am in total disagreement with the 
shortsighted policy of some tanners, 
who hold on to antiquated equipment 
with their potential hazards, .and 
then, only after extreme pressure 
from outside sources, reluctantly go 


*Condensation of talk before Tanners’ Ses- 
sion, Greater New York Safety Convention, 
March 28. 
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by 


Ralph G. Steinhardt, Treasurer 
Steinhardt Leather Company, Newark, N. J. 


thru the motions of trying to guard 
them. I have particular reference 
to some obsolete embossing presses 
with their creaking dilapidated joints, 
still groaning away in their old age, 
still in the tannery. 

Consider the machine of more 
modern design. What is its condi- 
tion? If it has not been adequately 
maintained and is not up to par in 
working condition, by all means have 
it overhauled before even attempting 
to guard it. If you do not, the results 
can be disastrous. We were once 
called upon to installa safety device 
on a modern embossing press, and 
were astounded at its sad condition 
and neglect. It had a frozen clutch 
and no brake. It was started and 
stopped by means of the motor 
switch. It made three complete cy- 
cles when the initial power was cut 
off, and it only required the first 
half cycle to do enough damage to 
necessitate the call for a doctor and 
ambulance. 

Consider modern equipment prop- 
erly maintained and consequently in 
good operating condition, but still 
unsafe either at point of operation 
or in construction details. What con- 
stitutes an effective safety device? The 
over-all immediate answers would 
fall in either of these two categories, 
or in combinations of both. 

First: Permit the material, but not 
the human hand to enter the danger 
zone. This suggests a barrier or 
fixed narrow feed device. A very 
good pamphlet on the subject is is- 
sued by the National Association of 
Mutual Casualty Companies and is 
entitled “Safe Openings for Some 
Point of Operation Guards.” 

Second: Permit both to enter the 
danger zone but prevent the machine 
from starting the hazardous portion 
of its cycle if the hand is in jeopardy. 
This suggests a device involving mo- 
tion. The latter may be manually, 
mechanically, electrically or electroni- 
cally operated and controlled. 


Designing the Apparatus 
What basic requirements or rules 
should we follow in designing our 

device, irrespective of category? 
1. The guard should eliminate, or 


at least reduce the hazard of acci- 
dental injury to operator, helper, 
maintenance man, and passer-by. 

2. It should not interfere with pro- 
duction. 

3. It should be an integral part of 
the machine, not merely an attach- 
ment, 

4. It should not interfere with the 
operator’s normal motions or irritate 
him physically. 

5. It should be substantially and 
rigidly built and not subject to vi- 
bration. 

6. It should be preferably con- 
structed of metal with due considera- 
tion to any corrosive materials in the 
vicinity. 

7. It should not incorporate any 
squeeze point. 

8. It should contain a minimum 
of working parts and a minimum of 
adjustable parts. 

This is most important, for it 
should be built with complete knowl- 
edge that it will be tampered with, 
or even sabotaged. In our efforts to 
eliminate the physical or mechanical 
hazard we still have to contend with 
the unsafe acts of man. You will 
find him in that type operator who 
furtively does his underhanded work 
when nobody is watching, and sub- 
jects himself and his fellow worker to 
unnecessary hazards. You will find 
him in that type of shop steward who 
demands repeated warnings before the 
culprit can be disciplined. You will 
find him in that type of management 
which closes its eyes, condones such 
stupid action, and when its attention 
is called to it by the State Labor 
Department or the compensation in- 
surance company, throws up _ its 
hands in innocent despair and says, 
“What can I do about it?” 

Well, the designer of the proposed 
safety device can make it just a little 
bit tougher for these human bugs by 
so constructing the details that the 
function of the guard cannot be de- 
stroyed by means of simple hand 
tools, such as the monkey wrench, 
and the screw driver. 


Examples of Improvements 


Let us look at just two examples 
of movements in the right direction 
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by manufacturers of tanning machin- 
ery. The latest model of the Turner 
Splitting Machine has many desir- 
able features. The solid knife wheels 
are quite a contrast to the old spoked 
wheels of the American Tool, for a 
bad squeeze point is eliminated. 
Lubrication points with extended 
fittings are easily accessible with a 
grease pressure gun eliminating the 
necessity of removal of fixed guards. 
The motorized drive with push-but- 
ton control eliminates the old coun- 
tershafts, belts, and clutches. The 
auxiliary stop button is well placed 
and provides means for added panic 
bar control if desired. The knife 
wheel guards, however. could be 
greatly improved upon. | 

The later models of the Sheridan 
Embossing Press show considerable 
improvement in clutch and brake de- 
sign, an extremely desirable and 














OFF 








important feature, as successful me- 
chanical guarding of this machine 
depends entirely on their reliability. 
The front apron, besides keeping for- 
eign matter out of the base, also elim- 
inates a squeeze point in the main 
bearing. The lubrication system is 
commendable because of its accessi- 
bility. 

These are only two simple exam- 
ples of progress made. Efficient 
guarding starts with the manufacture 
of the machine itself. 

Now I would like to give examples 
of evolution in safety design, one 
comparatively simple and one com- 
paratively difficult, the real :purpose 
being to point out where they do or 
do not answer our basic require- 
ments. 


Tanning Drums 
The easy example consists of the 
tanning drums. 


The first preventa- 
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Figure 4 illustrates Interlock Guard jor clutch-driven form of guard for drums. 


tive suggestion called to our atten- 
tion was that of placing an ordinary 
wooden 2 x 4 across the front of the 
drum to protect the workers. How- 
ever, this makeshift guard did more 
harm than good. It could be re- 
moved easily at will, even if access 
to the drum door was not required. 
It created a bad squeeze point. Note 
that both defects are contrary to our 
rules. (Figure 1) 

The 2 x 4 was then replaced by a 
counter balanced gate. This immedi- 
ately eliminated the squeeze point. 
However, similar to its predecessor, 
it could be left open just as easily as 
it could be left closed, and therefore 
could not be relied on. Again one 
of our basic rules has been violated. 
(Figure 2) 

However, by adding a limit switch 
to the gate and putting this switch in 
series with the solenoid of the mag- 
netic starter, the problem was solved. 
(Figure 3.) Note that this is an in- 
dividual motor drive and not one of 
a series of line shaft driven drums. 

The same principle can be applied 
on the latter by means of an inter- 
lock on the clutch lever. (Figure 4) 
Then the drum can revolve only when 
the gate is closed all the way. There 
is no squeeze point. There is no loss 
of production. Operators and pass- 
ers-by are equally protected. So in 
a sequence of three simple steps we 
have moved from a dangerous piece 
of machinery to comparatively safe 
equipment with complete observation 
of our basic rules and guides. 


Embossing Press 

Our next example is that of the 
embossing press, one of the most 
hazardous machines in our industry. 
For years engineers felt that this ma- 
chine could not be successfully 
guarded, but nevertheless they kept 
persistently attempting to solve the 
problem. One of these persistent en- 
gineers was Mr. O. D. Bayrer of the 
Travelers Insurance Company. The 
first completed or trial guard is still 
in daily operation with a perfect 
record of thirteen years, a silent trib- 
ute to its designer and builder. The 
name of this guard is “The Travel- 
ers.” 

Before going into details of the 
“Travelers” Guard, it may be advis- 
able to review briefly other efforts to 


(Concluded on Page 51) 
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UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A principal cause of toe discomfort is wrinkled, or 
loose, toe linings ... this condition can be prevented 
by the use of ‘’Celastic’’* Box Toes! 

The reason: “Celastic” is a woven fabric impreg- 
nated with a plastic compound that fuses together 
lining, box toe and doubler to form a strong three- 
ply unit. 

Technically speaking . . . when the plastic com- 
pound is activated by the solvent, the resulting col- 
loidal solution penetrates the adjoining lining and 
doubler . . . when the solvent evaporates, the plas- 
tic compound hardens, securing itself in the weave 
of the toe lining and doubler... locking them to 
the “Celastic” box toe. This fusion provides a se- 
cure toe lining and a smooth interior. . . assures 


toe comfort for the wear-life of the shoe, 


A year of active wear yet 
toe linings remain smooth, 
secure, wrinkle-free ... 
with “ CELASTIC”’ 








\ 


EOmx TOES 
*"'CELASTIC” is a registered trade-mark of The Celastic Corporation 
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GENUINE 
BUCK 





Genuine Buck 





is made only from 


Imported Deerskins 


GARLIN genuine buck is 
“THRU-WHITE”. It is finely 
napped and superbly tanned. It meets the exacting requirements of shoe 
manufacturers who will NOT compromise with quality. Value Minded 
buyers prefer genuine buck. 


GARLIN 


& CO.. INC. 
44 South St., Boston, Mass. 


Sales Agents: William J. Dauer, St. Louis, Mo.; 
A. E. Piekenbrock, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin; 
Walter N. Schafstall, Cincinnati, Ohio; Russ White 
Co., Los Angeles, California. 














“A GOOD SHOE WITHOUT SILK 
STITGHING IS UKE FINE FOOD 
WITHOUT SEASONING” 


Hundreds of manufacturers discovered that switch- 
ing to ADVANCE silk thread added dollars to the 
appearance of their shoes—in many cases, at less 
cost because of increased production. 


PROOF? Send for samples and make your own test— 
on your own shoes. No obligation of course! 


Advance Silk Thread Corp. 


112 East 19th St., N. Y. 3 


Manufacturers of the most distinguished 
silk thread in America today! 
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A Willi Hess has been named Metro- 
politan New York sales representa- 
tive by Hobby Footwear, Passaic, 
N. J. shoe manufacturing firm. His 
offices are at the Marbridge Bldg. 
in New York City. 


A George Rogers and Wally William- 
son have been appointed sales repre- 
sentatives for Gustinettes, Inc., New 
York City firm. Rogers will cover 
New Mexico, Arizona and Western 
Texas while Williamson will handle 
the Mountain States. Both men will 
introduce the firm’s new line of 
“Goodnites.” 


A Morris Silverstein has resigned as 
president and director of the Mutual 
Shoe Co., New York City. 


A Sid Wildfeuer, formerly with 
Harlyn Footwear of Brooklyn, has 
joined Eastern Footwear Corp. as 
Midwest representative. 


A Alfred E. Green of Emil Buschoff 
& Co., New York hide and skin im- 
porter, has been re-elected chairman 
of the Hide, Skin and Leather In- 
dustry’s division of United Jewish 
Appeal 1950 fund-raising campaign. 
Green served last year in the same 
capacity. 


A Francis H. Gleason has_ been 
elected a director of Melville Shoe 
Corp. to fill the vacancy created by 
the death of Frederick S. Little. 
Gleason is also executive vice presi- 
dent of J. F. McElwain Co., wholly- 
owned Nashua, N. H., manufacturing 
subsidiary of Melville. 


A Alfred A. Tilden, manager of 
Belcher Last Co., St. Louis, was 
honored last week by trade asso- 
ciates on his 85th birthday. Known 
as dean of the leather trade in St. 
Louis, Tilden has made a train trip 
between St. Louis and the firm’s 
Stoughton, Mass., plant on an average 
of once weekly for the past 37 years. 
He has been with the firm for 71 
years. 


A Brig. Gen. Howard L. Peckham 
has assumed command of the New 
York Quartermaster Procurement 
Agency, relieving Col. R. A. Howard, 
Jr., who returns to full-time duty 
as commanding officer of the Chicago 
Quartermaster Purchasing Office. 


A Ruth Hammer of Ruth Hammer 
Associates has been appointed press 
chairman of The Fashion Group, New 
York City. She succeeds Jane Ellis, 
who has resigned to take a govern- 
ment job abroad. 


A Earle J. Teschon, formerly vice 
president of Casino Shoe Co., 
Brooklyn, has been elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of styling and sales 
of Melori Shoe Corp. 
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MORE STYLE ® 
EXTRA VALUE 7 


for Easier BUY-APPEAL 





1950 PROMOTION PROGRAM 
HELP YOU SELL 


MORE FAIRS...MORE EASILY 





BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY, Brockton 66, Mass.,US.A. 
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FIRST QUALITY 


Many manufacturers who carefully guard their built-up prestige 
insure the superior quality of their products by using THIELE 
LEATHERS, because they have entire confidence in Thiele's set 


policy of uniformly-high standard quality through every phase of 
Tanning. 

@ SPORTING GOODS and GLOVE LEATHERS © 
GARMENT @ HORSE @ COW BELLIES @ DEERSKINS © SPLITS 


Also Contract Work 127 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


* 











lf YOU ARE 
EXPORTERS of 
MACHINERY or 
SUPPLIES for the 
LEATHER or SHOE 
INDUSTRIES 

WILLING to go into the 


ARAOTAN 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A Universal Syntan 


An all purpose syntan made in types suitable for 
vegetable, chrome, alum and formaldehyde tan- 
nages. Imparts a fine silky grain to the leather with 
increased roundness and improved tensile strength. 
An excellent mordant for dyeing calf and glove 
leather—produces an even color. A perfect pretan- 
nage for shearlings and all types of white leather. 








Samples and Demonstrations Upon Request. 


en 





Please address: 





*ARKANUM:—For efficient bating. 


*TETRANOL:—A highly efficient wetting agent. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARKANSAS CO., Ine. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 40 YEARS 


NEWARK, N. J. 


“CALZADO Y TENERIA” 


Apartado 7103 
Mexico, D. F. - MEXICO. 








N. Y. Office: OVERSEAS PUBLISHE REPRESESI TA O as 
66 Beaver St., New York, N. Y 
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AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. succin. o 
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A Arthur D. Knight, formerly men’s 
fashion editor and a vice president 
of Creative Footwear, has resigned 
to become director of sales and ad- 
vertising for the shoe divisions of 
Moore Fabric Co., Pawtucket, R. L., 
and the F. C. Phillips Co., Stoughton, 
Mass. He has also become associated 
with D. B. Gurney Co., Whitman, 
Mass., as sales promotion manager. 


A Myrtle Hudson has joined Vogue 
Shoe Co., Los Angeles, Cal., as style 
consultant and retail coordinator. 
She was formerly associated with 
Wohl Shoe Co. and Edison Bros. 


A Charles F. Johnson, Jr., has been 
re-elected president of Endicott- 
Johnson Corp., Endicott, N. Y. All 
other officers were re-elected. 


A Bernard N. Eister has been named 
shoe buyer in the New York buying 
offices of Butler Bros. Eister was 
formerly with Montgomery Ward & 
Co. and G. R. Kinney Co. 


AR. N. Paulson has been named 
manager of the methods engineering 
department of the Calco Chemical 
Division, American Cyanamid Co. 


A Ward Melville, president of Mel- 
ville Shoe Corp., and Max Friedman, 
former head of A. S. Beck Shoe 
Corp., are co-chairmen of the shoe 
industry committee for the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 
The shoe industry campaign dinner 
in behalf of the Conference’s brother- 
hood program will be held April 20 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


A George Dagras is now superinten- 
dent for Allen Shoe Co., Haverhill 
manufacturer of women’s Compo 
dress shoes. 


A James Fitts has joined Jean’s, Inc., 
Haverhill shoe manufacturer, as su- 
perintendent. Formerly a shoe manu- 
facturer in Haverhill, Fitts has re- 
cently been associated with Galray 
Shoe Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


A Jack Gilman, formerly cutting 
room foreman with Myrna Shoe Co., 
Manchester, N. H., is now superinten- 
- of Fitwell Shoe Co., Haverhill, 
Mass, 


A Among the 70 Massachusetts in- 
dustrialists who departed recently on 
a tour of Western Europe to study 
conditions there were Walter E. Gil- 
bert, president of Westboro Tanning 
Co., Westboro sheepskin tanner, and 
Harold R. Hayes, president of Hayes 
Leather Goods, Inc., Westboro manu- 
facturers of saddlery, harness, belts 
and sporting goods. The tour was 
organized by Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts. 


A Bob Burpee has now joined Meyer 
Berkowitz of Lynn, Mass., and will 
sell a line of innersoles, sock linings, 
counter pockets and cut findings to 
the New England trade. 
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How Do Yours Fit? 


Making coupons that fit your production requirements is our business. € 
You are cordially invited to bring your coupon and production control € 
problems to Booth No. 10, Hotel Jefferson, at the St. Louis Shoe Show, € 
April 23-27. . 


JOHN W. BREDFELDT CO. 
Methods Engineering 
4626 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 


CONTROL 


MATHER COUPON 





Central control of pay and production is easy 
and sure with the Mather Numbered Coupon 
Method. It’s proved . . it’s perfect for piece- 
work plants. It’s the one way to keep track of 
jobs in your shop and eliminate pay disputes. 
Put in Mather Coupon Control and get a com- 
plete system for cost of printed supplies. 


We make tickets, coupons, tags and factory forms having 
serial numbers for control, identification and protection. 


cial MAIL THIS COUPON! 
emer la 


ont rols MATHER COUPON TICKET DIVISION, 2924 N. Western J sii ae 18, tll, 


(CO SEND FREE COPY “Mather Numbered Coupon Method” 
COSEND FREE SAMPLE TICKETS AND COMPLETE SERVICE | DATA Dept. LS-40 


See Us At The 
ST. LOUIS 
CONVENTION 
April 23-26 
BOOTH NO. 10 
Hotel Jefferson 











ADDRESS. 
WE MANUFACTURE 




















CUTTING, PERFORATING, 


MARKING DIES 


MANUFACTURERS 
Cutting, Perforating, Marking Dies. 
Also Machine Knives. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Fales Clicking Machines and Seelye 
Beam Die Presses. 








ALSO 
Knox celebrated Ribbon Type Stitch 
Marking Machines. 


Write, Wire or Phone 
INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 
















_ Associate LaSalle near Jefferson 


Red Lion, Pa. Phone: GRand 2143 








EASTERN TANNERIES LIMITED, 


Manufacturers of 


HARNESS AND CHROME LEATHER 


CAWNPORE (INDIA) 





SOLE, 


























~~ 


Manufacturers and Distributors of the largest diversified line 
of Innersoling in America. Our famous ''Lynflex" line for better 
grade shoes is the ultimate in Saturated Innersoling, featuring 
Flexibility and Comfort. 

Our "Lynco" line is equally desired where medium and low 
priced shoes are produced. ) 









LEXIBILITY 
_ INSURED 





Our combinations of Innersoles and Platforms are processed 
_ in whatever type construction required to meet the style trend. 
~ Easy to work.. Let us solve your problems in this field. 


"Wedgies,"" of compressed fibre, our newest item, is com- 
parable in quality and design to our other famous, long sought 
products. 


LYNN INNERSOLES 
PLATFORMS, WEDGES 


LYNN INNERSOLE CO., 119 BRAINTREE ST., ALLSTON, MASS. 
CANADIAN PLANT: Lynn Innersole of Canada, Ltd., Chambly Basin, P. Q. 
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Mechanical Guards 
(Concluded from Page 44) 


protect operators of the embossing 
press, and in this way illustrate our 
thoughts on evolution and basic re- 
quirements of safety design. 


Evolution Of Safety Design 

The first we will call the “belly 
pusher.” It consisted of a gate so 
synchronized with the machine, that 
the operator got a poke in the belly 
at the start of the upstroke or dan- 
gerous cycle. This served as an un- 
comfortable warning to get out of the 
way. 

Second: Then came the knuckle 
rapper, which was similar to the 
belly pusher, but attacked a different 
part of the anatomy. Its action was 
faster and the warning sharper. This 
too served as a warning but in so 
doing acted as a trap and caused acci- 
dents. Neither of these two offered 
any type of protection. 

Third: A single stroke device with 
cam and lever action was employed 
solely to stop the machine at the con- 
clusion of the cycle and prevent re- 
peats. This was not primarily de- 
signed as a safety device, but was 
accepted by some tanners and some 
members of the State Labor Depart- 
ment as such. It did not stop acci- 
dents. 

Fourth: The narrow feed device 
was a fixed barrier, adjustable to the 
thickness of the materials to be fed. It 
restricted production and in two cases 
due to poor design caused accidents. 
A narrow feed device has to be very 
carefully constructed to be even par- 
tially effective. It has to be removed 
to change plates and in most cases is 
maladjusted by the operator. 

Fifth: The chariot guard was devel- 
oped by the Ohio Leather Company 
and well conceived on the principle 
of keeping operator at a safe distance 
from the danger zone. It consisted 
of a chariot so synchronized with 
the press, that the attendant was 
pulled more than arms length away 
from the machine. There was no pro- 
vision to protect men during plate 
change or passers-by at any time. In 
spite of the unique idea and admir- 
able effort made, it did not eliminate 
all hazards. 

Sixth: The electric eye is still an- 
other tool that has been experimented 
with. We personally worked on it for 
about five years without favorable re- 
sults and finally gave it up due to the 
ease with which it could be by-passed. 
However, we understand that the 
Sheridan Company has now perfected 
it. We have no details as yet. 
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Seventh: The Foulson Positive 
Guard is an accepted standard in 
protecting punch presses, and is now 
used by several tanners on embossing 
presses. It consists of handcuffs at- 
tached to the attendant’s wrists. 
These handcuffs through chain and 
pulley mechanism are so synchro- 
nized as to pull operator’s hands 
away from the danger zone during 
the upstroke. The idea is excellent, 
but no provision is made to protect 
the attendants during plate change. 
No provision is made to protect the 
passers-by, and handcuffs can be re- 
moved at will. When they are not 
removed they interfere with the nor- 
mal movements of the operator. Here 
again we have too many basic rules 
violated. 


Eighth: The sweep guard is a bar- 
rier, with a sweeping action devised 
to brush away the operator’s hands 
at the commencement of the upstroke. 
It was called a rat trap, acted like 
one, and caused, rather than pre- 
vented accidents, 


Ninth: The dead man switches are 
of the conventional circuit closing 
type. These switches are in a series, 
one for each hand of both operator 
and helper. All switches have to be 
simultaneously pressed to start the 
machine, and therefore are located at 
strategic places to keep the hands out 
of the danger zone. On the emboss- 
ing press it was without a doubt one 
of the most over-rated devices con- 
ceived. It slowed down production. 
It was easily by-passed, and gave the 
operators a false sense of security. 
It did not protect passers-by. One of 
the “safest” leather factories in the 
country had a very bad experience 
with it. 

Tenth: The interlock was a gate 
barrier which had to be manually 
closed before the press could be 
started, thus blocking off the point 
of operation. It was an efficient 
guard, but slowed down production 
and had to be removed for plate 
change. 

Eleventh: The Travelers Guard 
consists of a gate, the action of which 
is controlled by a master cam on the 
main shaft. The gate is synchro- 
nized with the stroke of the platen in 
the following manner. When the 
platten is at the bottom of its stroke, 
or in other words, the machine is 
open, the operator can insert or re- 
move the material to be embossed. 
As the platen is about to start on its 
upward stroke, the gate quickly de- 
scends to a point within 14” of the 
surface of the working table. If the 
operator’s hand remains in the dan- 


ger zone the gate will come in con- 
tact with it and will prevent it from 
closing, and this interference with the 
normal travel of the gate thru 
mechanism to be described later will 
cause the machine to be stopped be- 
fore injurious pressure can be ap- 
plied. 

When the gate reaches its lower- 
most point, which can only be if there 
is no interference, it immediately re- 
verses itself and starts to rise at the 
same speed as the platen. When the 
platen reaches the top of its stroke 
the gate continues to rise for a dis- 
tance of about one inch and remains 
stationary until the platen opens for 
removal or replacement of material 
and again is in position for the next 
cycle. 


Summary Of Guard 


A brief summary of what this 
guard will and will not do is as fol- 
lows: 


1. It does not interfere with the 
production. 


2. If operator’s hands remain in 
the danger zone and the, guard comes 
in contact with them, the machine 
will be stopped. 


3. Protection is afforded at both 
front and rear of the machine to 
operator, helper, and passer-by. 

4. Full protection is afforded 
when changing plates. When the 
gates are raised high enough to per- 
mit changes, they remain raised and 
must be brought back to operating 
position before machine can be 
started, 

5. After the safety device has been 
tripped it must be reset before op- 
erator can start the machine. This 
eliminates any possibility of trapping 
of the helper, as he is fully protected, 
even if the operator cannot see him. 

6. The gate mechanism is so con- 
structed that no squeeze point exists. 

So here you have an example of a 
safety device, a product of evolution, 
answering all the basic rules. It is 
positive, dependable and fool proof, 
except for deliberate sabotage or ex- 
treme negligence of maintenance. 

Mechanical guarding is a very im- 
portant subdivision of any safety 
program. That it is a responsibility 
of management. That certain basic 
rules exist to facilitate design, and 


_that these basic rules take due cog- 


nizance of the unsafe acts of man. 
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United’s New Heel and Edge Stain 




















USAC announces SUPERFIL STAIN for heels and edges — a new 
edge finishing material in all popular shades with the finest fill and 
lustre ever available. 

Made from a new formula and by a completely new method, SUPER- 
FIL combines more plus advantages than other edge inks. It’s easily 
applied by machine or hand. A high solid content leaves a well filled 
foundation for easy setting. Drying time is quick — coverage uniform 
and spread is economical. SUPERFIL provides a high style finish to all 
types of heels or edges. 

If you haven't yet used SUPERFIL, you owe it to yourself to try this 
modern finish. You, like the many present users, will be pleased with 
the appearance of your heels and edges. PRODUCTS 











Only SUPERFIL Gives All These OF 
* Good oon e Easy setting ¢ May be used one-set BB CHEMICAL CO. 
easy application © ish leswe or two-set over reg- 
ular fillers (or over a 
4 mneations fill * Flexible — durable primer as a two coat FINISHES FOR UPPERS 
* Uniform color * Machine or hand — one-set operation) BOTTOMS © HEELS © EDGES 





¢ Fast drying application ¢ Thoroughly tested 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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@ Irving Drew Corp., Lancaster 
shoe manufacturer, has purchased 
the Reinhart, Inc. shoe factory at 
Nicholasville, Ky. The city’s only in- 
dustry, Reinhart closed late in 1949 
after operating four years. The fac- 
tory had been scheduled for sale 
at auction but was sold to the Chio 
firm first. Officials of the Drew com- 
pany, at one time located in Ports- 
mouth, are considering re-opening of 
the Kentucky plant. 


® Carl W. Martin has purchased the 
Sachs Manufacturing Co., Cincin- 
nati, from A. J. Sachs. The name of 
the firm, which manufactures slipper 
socks, is being changed to the 
Leather-Sox Mfg. Co. Sachs will re- 
main with the new firm as general 
manager. 


@ Jo-An Shoe Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 
has opened a new plant with 15,000 
sq. ft. of floor space in Paterson, 
N. J. for the production of ladies’ 
and infants’ shoes. Martin S. Nadler, 
secretary and treasurer of the firm, 
is in charge of the Paterson plant, 
which will give the firm a total weekly 
production capacity of 20,000 pairs. 
Company officials report March ship- 
ments the largest in two and one- 
half years of business. 





New Jersey 


@ Nopco Chemical Co., manufac- 
turers of a broad line of industrial 





chemicals, has announced formation 
of its new Pacific Division. The new 
division will include sales and other 
activities for the Far West territory 
and will be headed by Perc S. 
Brown, a company vice president, 
assisted by Harold A. Swanson as 
general sales manager. Arthur V. 
Swarthout, formerly of the fiscal 
department, will handle the market 
surveys. 


Michigan 

®@ Dow Chemical Co., Midland, has 
disclosed that construction on_ its 
new plant at Freeport, Texas, for 
expanded latex production is pro- 
gressing rapidly. The plant, scheduled 
for completion by June 15, is one 
of two new plants to be built by 
Dow for producing latex coating ma- 
terials. 


Pennsylvania 

® Business of Bing-Cooper, Inc., Al- 
toona manufacturer of slippers and 
playshoes, has been sold to Meier J. 
Billig, president of Evy Footwear 
Co.,. Inc. 


® Registration certificate has been 
filed by Selma Heydemann in Phila- 
delphia to trade in leather and find- 
ings as S. Heydemann Leather & 
Shoe Findings at 5244 Walnut St. 


@ W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. will en- 
large office and warehouse space at 
its Scranton plant because of the 
transfer of all activities from Brock- 
ton, Mass., according to M. J. Mce- 
Grail, Scranton plant manager. Pro- 
duction employes have been increased 
from 240 to 385 and 500 will be 
needed for peak production. 


Wisconsin 


® Clinton Shoe Co., Clinton, re- 
cently held open house. The firm 
makes infants’ shoes named Mrs. 


O’Neil’s Full-Toe Baby Shoes and a 
baby’s stocking with chamois sole 
called ‘Tot-Mocs.” 


Massachusetts 


@ Corman Leather Co., Inc., Chelsea, 
has received approval for an 110- 
share increase in common. stock. 
Stockholders voted recently for an 
increase in capital stock structure 
from 200 shares to 310 shares of no 
par value common stock. Joseph 
Corman is president and treasurer. 


@ Gaudette Leather Goods Co., 
North Attleboro, is in the midst of 
a general expansion program and is 
adding 3000 ft. of floor space to its 
main plant. The firm manufactures 
leather boxes, kits and other goods. 


@ Production of men’s shoes has 
been started in the newly-organized 
Howard & Foster Co., Inc., Brockton. 
The firm is now well established in 
its former plant. Hector E. Lynch, 
Jr., is president and Hector E. 
Lynch III is treasurer. 


@ Vassar Footwear Corp., recently 
opened in Worcester, has launched 
production of its line of cork sole 
sandals to retail at $2 to $3. Capacity 
is 7200 pairs daily. Officers are Emil 
M. Bonyhady, president; Barney 
Siegal, secretary, and Samuel Wein- 
stat, general manager. 


@ Mortie Cohen Shoe Co., Inc., has 
been chartered under Mass. laws to 
manufacture and_ sell women’s, 
misses’ and children’s shoes and 
leather products at 82 Purchase St., 
Boston. Samuel Rosenberg is presi- 
dent and Mortie Cohen is treasurer. 


@ Jerry Shoe Mfg. Co., Inc., has 
moved from Brookline to 210 Sum- 
mer St., Boston. Jacob Atkins is 
president and Isaac Norman _ is 
treasurer. 
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KIDDIE CHROME 
FULL CHROME TANNED 


LAMBSKINS 


WINSLOW BROS. & SMITH COMPANY 


STORES: BOSTON, 97 SOUTH ST. @ NEW YORK, 12 SPRUCE ST. @ CHICAGO, 173 NO. FRANKLIN ST. 
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When You Build a Bridge 


Between Toe and Heel 
Select from these Basic Designs 


Well-fitted shanks are essential in preserving the 
work of stylist, last maker, and shoemaker. Much 
of their creative skill and craftsmanship can be 
lost unless the shank — strongest structural mem- 
ber of the shoe — fits properly and helps to main- 
tain correct lines. 


If your present shank fitting schedule leaves 
room for improvement in your shoemaking, you 
need United's shank fitting service by specialists. 
Judge for yourself in your own shoes the effec- 
tiveness of a properly fitted shank. 

Just ask your United Man. 





Vita-Tempered Steel Shanks 
are tough, hard, uniform. 
Fit like master models. Clean, 
ready-to-use. Preserve bal- 
anced tread. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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@ Shoe production in Massachusetts 
increased 2.1 percent in Feb. over 
the same month in 1949, according 
to the State Planning Board. The 
board, in its monthly comparative 
report, also revealed that shoe out- 
put in Feb. of both years showed 
only a slight increase over produc- 
—. in an average period of 1925- 
1927. 


@ Parkhill Shoes has acquired a new 
warehouse in Fitchburg and will ex- 
pand its in-stock facilities, according 
to George D. Winterer, sales mana- 
ger. 


@ Bay State Chemical Co. has 
moved its offices from 150 Main St. 
to 4 Union St., Peabody. 


@ The Worcester Advisory Health 
Board has recommended that local 
shoe store managers meet with med- 
ical authorities to discuss a proposal 
that the city stop the use of X-ray 
fitters. The Worcester District Med- 


ical Society has recommended that . 


use of the machines be discontinued. 


@® Burns & McGuire Leather Co., 
Boston cut sole manufacturer, has 
reportedly changed its name to 
Burns Cut Sole Co., Inc. The firm is 
located at 332 Summer St. 


@ Gregory & Read Co., Lynn manu- 
facturer of women’s cemented shoes, 
has announced plans to go out of 
business in the near future. Closing 
was attributed by John Read, treas- 
urer, to, “general business condi- 
tions.” The firm has been manufac- 
turing shoes at its Washington St. 
plant in Lynn for the past 40 years. 


® Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, is in- 
troducing a new safety baseball shoe 
called “Little Leaguer,” featuring a 
molded rubber sole with exclusive 
cleat design giving spike action. 


New York 


@ Culver Mfg. Co., Poneta, Ind., 
manufacturer of infants’ and chil- 
dren’s branded stitchwelts, will open 
a New York City sales office early 
in April. The office will serve as 
headquarters for the entire East 
Coast territory. 


@ The New York sales office of the 
Physical Culture Division of Selby 
Shoe Co.,' Portsmouth, O., has moved 
from the Marbridge Bldg. to suite 
3119 in the Empire State Bldg. 
Selby’s Ground Gripper Cantilever 
shoes will also move to the Empire 


State Bldg. Already located there - 


are True Poise, Arch Preservers and 
Styleez brands of Selby. 


® Clix Footwear, Inc., has expanded 
its Brooklyn facilities by leasing ad- 
ditional space at 1610 DeKalb Ave. 
The firm plans to increase output of 
“Cleo” barefoot sandals. 


@ Spano Shoe Products, Inc., is the 
new name of the firm formerly known 
as Quinn Products Co. Manufactures 
include cork and wood products, 
platforms, platform wedges and 
clogs. 
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Exclusive Tanners of 


Shark Leather 


OLCOTROP Shark | For The <7umous 
CARIBBEAN Shack | Shake Jip Sle 


EASTERN Sj... | FOR SHOES —LUGGAGE 
CUBAN Kren BILLFOLDS—STRAPS 














FINE LEATHER GOODS 
4 


OTHER PRODUCTS 
CONTRACT TANNERS: SPECIALIZING IN COW-HIDE 
SIDES AND BELLIES — MOROCCO — LINING GOAT 
SKIVERS — SEALSKINS — BUFFALO — PIGSKINS 
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NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

















Why Buy Imperfect Plates? 


STANDARD GUARANTEES THE MOST PERFECT PLATES MADE, 
VARYING NOT MORE THAN | THOUSANDTH OF AN INCH ON 
BOTH SIDES, AT PRICES NO HIGHER THAN IMPERFECT PLATES. 


STANDARD EMBOSSING PLATE Mrc. Co. 


Since 1888, Diudacemnens of 


SOLID STEEL ENGRAVED PLATES 
ELECTROTYPE EMBOSSING PLATES 
SMOOTH PLATES 
ALL SUPPLIES FOR BUILDING BEDS 


129-131 PULASKI STREET NEWARK 5, N. J. 








iH COBBLERIGHT 









BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 
TANNERY 

BREZNER TANNING CORPORATION 

PENACOOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


N. BREZNER « co..1ne. 
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“There Is No Better Leather" 
USE 


1812 1950 





FINEST ALWAYS 


SOLE LEATHER BELTING LEATHER 








BENDS BEND BUTTS 
STRIPS SHOULDERS 

TAPS 

BELLIES LEAS & McVITTY, Inc. 
HEADS PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


“Leather for Health” 














HALEY CATE COMPANY, INC. 


EVERETT, MASS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


EUREKA 
Platform 
Binding 


SOFTOP 
Binding 


DELUXE 
Adhesive 


Piping 


Jerry Burg, 402 Temple Bar Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Roy Doane, 726 Humphrey St., Swampscott, Massachusetts 
John G. Freeman Co., 918 North Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

John E. Graham, 504 Case Bidg., 82 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Industrial Leathers, San Francisco and Los Angeles, California 
Odell Sales Limited, 920 Ste-Sophie Lane, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
Fred Schenkenberg Co., 603 Wholesale Merchants Bldg., Dallas, Texas 
EXPORT: P. C. Fernandez & Cia., 50 Broad Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


STRIPPINGS BINDINGS PIPINGS 
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@ Business of Blog Shoe Co., New 
York City, is reported in the process 
of liquidation. 


@ E. P. Reed & Co., Rochester, has 
launched a spring advertising cam- 
paign in national magazines for pro- 
mdtion of women’s and misses’ shoe 
styles. The company will feature its 
Matrix and Collegebred brands. 


@ Wayne’s of New York is the new 
name of the firm formerly known 
as Wayne’s Slipper Co., with offices 
still at 14 Vandewater St. Sales 
Manager Maurice H. Jones has set 
up a sales organization to handle 
the firm’s three lines of “Sunnyside” 
casuals, “‘Chinee-Choo” slippers and 
“Home Sweet Home?’ slippers. 


® Skippy Footwear, New York City, 
has named three new sales outlets: 
Pilot Shoe Co. of Baltimore, Robert 
E. Comins, Inc. of Pittsburgh, and 
Sinbac Shoe Co. of Chicago. 


@ F & S Leather Corp. has been 
chartered in Brooklyn to manufac- 
ture leather goods. 


@ The Bowcraft Co., makers of shoe 
trimmings, are moving to new and 
larger quarters at 1181 Broadway, 
New York. 


® Anglo-American Agencies Corp., 
New York, reports that British 
manufacturers are offering for ex- 
port a felt slipper with plastic sole 
to retail for $3.95. 


@ Spring floods brought on by the 
overflowing Owasco River in Auburn 
flooded the basement of Marshall, 
Meadows and Stewart, Inc., Auburn 
manufacturers of welt, dress and 
sport shoes, and caused a temporary 
shutdown last week. Some 260 em- 
ployes were affected. 


® Joseph S. Salomon & Co., New 
York leather merchant, has been ap- 
pointed New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania representative for the 
sheepskin lines of John Flynn & Sons, 
Salem, Mass. 


@ William Weidner, Margaret Weid- 
ner and Frank Gyory are principals 
of a new Brooklyn women’s shoe 
manufacturing outfit. The firm will 
be known as Beauty Flex Shoes, Inc. 
forsee 

@ Potdevin Machine Co., Brooklyn, 
has developed a new line of latex 
cementers for precision coating of 
latex cements and other adhesives. 
The machines are available in four 
sizes. 


@ Georgetown Tanning Co. has been 
organized to deal in leathers at 85 
Gold St., New York City, it is re- 
ported. Isadore Feldman is principal. 


® Borden Co.’s Chemical Division is 
offering a new booklet describing 
Durite phenolic molding compounds, 
industrial resins and cements for 
the trade. 


California 


@® Ryder of California, Los Angeles 
footwear manufacturer, is reported 
in the process of liquidation. 
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Leather 


MIAIR IKE IES 





Leather sales continue spotty, 
prices not too firm in off-season 
trading. Smooth calf steady, 
widely wanted. Some interest in 
suedes. 


Sole Leathers 


Sole leather shows little change 
or improvement this week. Easter 
shoe sales reports good but shoe man- 
ufacturers not too active as yet in 
leather market. Tanners look for 
business to pick up, at least tempo- 
rarily, before month is out. Mean- 
time, slightly more interest in heavy 
leather reported but price continues 
largest factor. When and if buying 
grows active, there will be plenty of 
heavy leather available despite cur- 
tailed production. Light bends an- 
other story. Good interest below 93 
irons with supply not enough to meet 
demand. Sales made up to 66c. Me- 
dium bends bring up to 57c but better 
sales made several cents below this. 


Light Bends: 64-66c 
Medium Bends: 50-57c 
Heavy Bends: 45-52c 


Philadelphia sole leather tanners 
report business has hit a steady pace, 
especially in finding bends. The sea- 
son for repair. leathers is on, and 
business in this type of leather is 
good. Prices remain as quoted for 
the past several weeks. Factory 
leather spotty since Easter season is 


over and Fall cuttings haven’t started 
in quantity as yet. Heads sold up 
and the demand still outweighs the 
supply; prices have remained at 22c. 
Bellies still selling quite well with 
prices holding firm at 46c. 


Sole Leather Offal 


Boston tanners and dealers report 
sole leather offal sales continue mod- 
erate with little change in prices or 
trend. This means the buying em- 
phasis is still on light leathers with 
heavier weights lagging. Good inter- 
est in cow bellies; sales made up to 
44¢ with volume around 40-43c. Steer 
bellies much slower; some sales still 
made up to 41c but business is done 
generally at 36-40c. Phenomenal 
buying run on all bellies so evident 
late in 1949 now a thing of past. 
Light single shoulders a best seller; 
supply extremely limited. Those 
without heads brought up to 55c when 
available. Those with heads move 
actively up to 52c. Double rough 
shoulders slower; price resistance 
evident from both welting and waist 
belt manufacturers. Heads and shanks 
moderately active. 


Bellies: Steers: 37-41c; Cows: 
40-44c 

Single shoulders, heads on: Light, 
46-52c; Heavy, 40-43c 

Double rough shoulders: 58-68c 

Heads: 21-24c 

Fore shanks: 30-33¢ 

Hind shanks 33-36c 





LEATHER: ITS PRICE AND TREND 





THIS 

KIND OF LEATHER WEEK 
CALF (Men's HM) ....... 93-1.09 
CALF (Women's) ........ 80-1.02 
CALP Sipe ............. 1.10-1.20 
KID (Black Glazed) ....... 70-1.00 

Me 70-88 

PATENT (Extreme) ....... 48-56 

SHEEP (Russet Linings) .... 18-23 

KIPS (Corrected) ......... 57-61 


EXTREMES (Corrected) ... 45-53 
WORK ELK (Corrected)... 44-54 


SOLF (Light Bends) ....... 64-66 
i a aaearrer 37-44 
SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.).. 58-68 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) ....... 36-41 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) .. 20-23 
SPLITS (Gussets).......... 17-20 
WELTING (!/ x Vg) ...... 834-9 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS .. 23-24!/ 





MONTH YEAR 1949 
AGO AGO HIGH 
93-1.09 95-1.10 95-1.15 
80-1.02 80-1.05 90-1.10 
1.10-1.20 1.00-1.20 —_1.05-1.30 
70-1.00 50-75 70-1.00 
70-88 50-75 70-90 
48-56 48-56 56-66 
18-23 20-22 19-23 
57-61 53-58 57-61 
45-53 45-51 48-53 
44.54 44.48 52-56 
64-66 60-63 68-72 
40-44 32-36 44.48 
64-68 49-54 64.72 
36-41 37-43 39-44 
20-23 20-23 22-24 
17-20 18-19 19-20 
9 8i/4 91/4-10 
22'/y-26 241/,-25 29/2 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages 


using quality rawstock. 
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Eberle quality-control meth- 
ods make the difference. The 
consistent uniformity proves 
there's no substitute for genu- 
ine TIOGA OAK sole leather. 


@ CUT STOCK 
@ BENDS 
@ BACKS 
@ BELLIES 
@ SHOULDERS 


TANNING CO. 


Westfield, Penna. 
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Calf Leathers 


Still an active, satisfactory mar- 3 


ket, say Boston calf leather tanners. 
Situation largely unchanged with 
SELLS prices firm, buyers concentrating on 
heavier weights, even for women’s 


unlined shoes. Volume here moves 
My WLLL END! between 80-90c. Lighter weights 
) much slower although a fair amount 
<A of business is done around 80c. 
Black suede moving; other colors 
slower with actual suede buying sea- 
son yet to begin. 
Men’s weights: B 93-1.09; C 88- 
1.03; D 78-97; X 73-87; XX 69c. 
Women’s weights: B 89-1.02; C 83- 
93; D 76-88; X 66-82; XX 51-66c. 
oe 1.10-1.20; 1.03-1.10; 90- 
c. 


Sheep Leathers 

A firm, active market, say Boston 
sheepskin tanners. Prices. continue 
firm with russet linings doing good 


business. Slipper manufacturers con- 
The Huch Leather Co. tinue to show active interest in na- 












GENUINE SHELL CORDOVAN 


“The Platinum of Leathers” 


FOR SHOES e MEN’S BELTS 
MILITARY BELTS & HOLSTERS 


SHARK PRINT CORDOVAN 


For Tips on Children's Shoes 


Tannery and Main Office: —e — a steady all — = 

Ww ine. oot linin reported selling 
cae - Homer Street + ‘ me iGAGO 22, ILL. — shoe Tinings active 
* - @ A f sane 2 

A. J. & J. R. COOK, INC. . - Angeles and San Francisco ee from 123c. Colored vegetable linings 


slower in off-season as are chrome 































































































- linings. Sales of former expected to 
pick up shortly. Hat sweat and gar- i 
PET IED TIT TTT ment leathers continue slow. j 
Uniformity Tensile Strength omen linings: 23, 21, 19, 17, 13, i 
Pure Dye Guaranteed Quality “se ee linings: 22, 20, i 
| 18, 16, 14 j 
TT Hat sweat: 26, 24, 22, 20c 
: : i Chrome linin 26, 24, 22c : 
) with Gudebrod CHAMPION Garment smite: 26, 24, 22, 20c 
N : N - : ’ ’ ’ 21 4 
Sewing SILK hneneres suede: 27, 25, 23 c i 
Side Leathers i 
Boston side leather tanners say d 
; . they can use more new business. 4 
Sew in quality and you sew up sales. Gudebrod Many are fairly well sold up for next H 
sewing silk is the true CHAMPION in every shoe pro- 30 ne ig grcond on Lg Bt sm 4 
; : aniline finish types. ew business { 
duction test. Specify CHAMPION thread by Gudebrod yet to begin. Price lists still mostly 
for sewed-in customer satisfaction, production nominal with sales requiring good 4 
economy .... bigger sales for you. amount of bargaining. Heavyweight i 


soe aniline types continue spotty as do | 


F -. c regular finish sides. Work elk fair. i 
e Send for Testing Samples in Silk or Nylon e Scotch grains moderate. 
In The Eye Heavy Aniline Extremes: B 53-56c; 


of The Industry C 51-54; 45-47c ° 


a ye Corrected Kips: B 58-61; C 51-59; i 
mn udebrod Bros. Silk Co Inc. D 49-57, X 43-50e | 
y a J Corrected Extremes: 45-53; 43-49; ' 


41-47; 38-44c 








PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. Corrected Large: 40-45; 38-42; 36- 4 
40; 33-37c 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Rochester, New York, Balti 1. Boston, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, Gloversville, N. Yo he Ps k: 44-54; 42-46; 40-44; t 





Splits 

Boston splits market unchanged, 
prices varied. Heavier weights find 
bulk of interest. Finished linings, 
chrome retan soles move fairiy well. 
Pickled and blue splits find some 
sales; prices generally hold to pre- 
vious week’s levels. Tanners hope 
for better suede business but little 
new activity seen to date. 

Light suede: 36-41; 34-39; 32-36c 

Heavy suede: 43-46; 41-43; 38-40c 

Retan sole: 40, 38, 35, 33, 30c 

Finished linings: 18-20; 20-22; 22- 

23c 
Gussets: 17-20c : 
LEATHER CO. Blue a Heavy, 14-15c; Light, 
124-13%¢ 

a ty Pee Pickled: Heavy, 14-14¢; Light, | 

12-12%¢ 
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Kid Leathers 


Philadelphia kid leather tanners 
say business continues seasonal slow- 
ness and this is expected to last for 
a while after Easter. Some sales 
made in suede, in black and brown 
and some — in lesser quantity — in 
glazed in these shades. Prices re- 
main as quoted for the past several 
weeks. 

Slipper leather slow as far as slip- 
per trade is concerned; cowboy boot 
manufacturers buy all the large skins 
they can get. Tanners cannot fill 
demand. Prices remain unchanged. 

Prices the same on linings which 
are considered fairly slow at this 
time. There is demand for absolutely 
waterproof linings if the tanners can 
develop them. So far this is only 
in the experimental stage. Nothing 
new reported in satin mats or 
crushed. 

Rawskin situation considered very 
bad. Tanners, who were formerly 
“Brazil houses” have found the situ- 
ation so bad there as to quantity and 
quality of skins that they have trans- 
ferred a good deal of business to 
other countries. Many tanners are 
doing a good deal of buying from 
Arabia, India and Africa. They find 
that prices are very high but the 
yield is really better than the South 
American skins. 


However, tanners cannot’ get 
enough high grade skins to come 
close to meeting demand. They are 
actually forced to turn down busi- 
ness for high grade leathers because 
they know they will not get the skins 


suitable for the better leathers in 
anywhere near sufficient quantity. 


Suede: 35c-93c 

Linings: 26c-50c 
Slipper: 30c-63c 

Glazed: 30c-$1.05; $1.10 
Satins: 50c-$1.10 
Crushed: 35c-65c 


Belting Leathers 


Philadelphia belting leather tan- 
ners say business unchanged. There 
is not sufficient supply to meet the 
demand in lights and extra light 
weights; some sales made in other 
weights but not in the volume that 
could be made in the lighter weights 
if tanners had the stock on hand. 
Prices in the heavier weights un- 
changed; the lighter weights went up 
an average of 3c. Shoulders off a 
bit since waist belting is slow at this 
time. Welting also slow. The price 
of shoulders is considered too high 
by the welting men and they are not 
buying in quantity. Average price 
quoted is 71c. 


Curriers report spotty business 
with a fair amount of orders. 
Shoulders slow with no particular 
weight in demand. Price lists un- 
changed. Some curriers considering 
price changes but no adjustment 
made as yet. 


AVERAGE BELTING PRICES 


HR ee Ro vin dc ccsc teccuovecceues 96c 
Wie hie I a aw ek ckcZcdneeauee duces 1.01 
We 6566 66 So os os duce ecneecas 92c 
OS on ee 97c 
RP er ree 88c 
Pie Oe ee ie Guiicccueskaeevatodeees 93c 





RANGE OF CURRIED PRICES 
Curried Belting Best Selec. 2nd 


ne 


3 

Bend Butts ....1.19-1.33 1.15-1.30 1.09-1.15 
Centers 12” ....1.48-1.64 1.42-1.60 1.20-1.31 
Centers 24” ....1.44-1.62 1.38-1.58 1.24-1.30 
Centers 28”-30” .1.44-1.57 1.38-1.54 1.24-1.30 
Wide Sides .....1.09-1.30 1.05-1.26 -98-1.08 
Narrow Sides ...1.02-1.13 .98-1.09 .93-1.04 

(Premiums to be added: X-light plus 12-13c; 


light plus 5-13c; X-heavy plus 8-10c.) 


Glove Leathers 


Fall color lines for ladies suede 
gloves are being introduced with a 
range of about 15 colors. Prices 
begin at 40c for the domestic type 
leather up to 80c for the best of the 
imported hair skins. 

Men’s weights still dominate the 
active leather market. Grey suedes 
selling well at from 42c down for 
domestics. Hair type not active at 
this time. Six colors featured in 
suedes for men’s gloves. So far, 
public reaction has been excellent. 

Persian type grain leather selling 
well, Prices range from about 30c 
down. A good cutable selection can 
be bought around 25c. Pigtex grades 
lower. No demand for light weights. 


Bag, Case and Strap 


These selections, according to tan- 
ners, are not moving too rapidly. 
However, tanners point out that in- 
ventory is not accumulating as raw 
stock purchases are currently being 
held to practically a replacement 
basis only. 

The price tone, unchanged, is still 
hovering around the weak side. Tan- 
ners are well aware of the price re- 
sistance taking place, partially due 
to off-season, and to the fact that 
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NOW YOU CAN CHALLENGE 
The Competitive Market 
With An Improved Product 


USE EXTRA FLEXIBLE 
CHROME RETAN SHOULDERS 


For Soft Soled Shoes 


REPRESENTED BY 
Wm. I. Johnson Co. John C. Mahler Co. 
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SOLE-GUSSET 
SUEDE LININGS 


GLOVE LEATHERS 
HORSEHIDES 
COWHIDES 
SHANKS 
BELLIES 
DEERSKINS 
MOCCASIN COWHIDE 
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416 N. Water St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Phone: Daly 8-6919 
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buyers of bag, case and strap leathers 
anticipate lower leather prices. Con- 
sequently, the hand-to-mouth buying 
basis appears to make a complete cir- 
cuit—from buying raw materials to 
the purchase of finished leather. 


2 ounce case 44, 41, 38c 
2% ounce case 47, 44, 41c 
3% ounce strap 55, 52, 49c 
4 ounce strap 58, 55, 52c 
5 ounce strap 62, 59, 56c 


Garment Leathers 


The in-between season of garment 
manufacturing continues to be the 
primary contributing factor in hold- 
ing off volume business.‘ With the 
winter season now far gone, manu- 
facturers are currently busy in pre- 
paring their sample lists for the com- 
ing fall production season. Garment 
leather tanners have not been moving 
stock on a very large scale. 


Another important factor is the 
high price tanners must demand for 
suede and grain garment leathers. 
High cost of raw materials still con- 
tinues. 


Horsehide leather for the garment 
industry is another slow moving mar- 
ket—not because of prices, but due 
to slow leather production resulting 
from diminishing supply of the coun- 
try’s horse population. Leather busi- 
ness is still going on at prices in line 
with those quoted below. 


Suede garment 27-28, 26, 25c 

Grain garment 29, 27, 25c 

(High colored grain garment 2c 
more) 

Average horsehide leather 36c 

Very best up to 39-40c 


Work Gloves 


Tanners report business trickling 
in from large work glove manufactur- 
ers, but not nearly on the scale pre- 
dicted. It is just a little early for 
full production season. Despite 
slowness in volume sales, tanners are 
listing leather prices unchanged from 
a week ago, with the market generally 
described as steady. 


Light-medium glove splits selling 
firm at 19, 18 and 17c, for No. 1, 2 
and 3 grades, respectively. Shoulder 
splits, while listed differently by some 
tanners, will average close to 50c for 
No. 1’s, 40c for No. 2’s and from 25 
to 30c on 3’s. 


Horse 


Shanks, 40-45 avg. ft. per 

doz. 21c 

Horse Shanks, 50-55 avg. ft. per 
doz. 25c 

Cow Bellies, 40-45 avg. ft. per 
doz. 24c 

Cow Bellies, 50-55 avg. ft. per 
doz. 26c 

Shoulder Splits, per pound: 
No. 1’s 50c 
No. 2’s 40c 
No. 3’s 25-30c 


Light-Medium Glove Splits 19, 18, 
17¢ 





Headquarters for Sole Leathers 


Complete line of leather INSOLES 
and leather COUNTERS 
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SOLE LEATHERS 


BENDS - BACKS - CROPS - BUTTS - HEADS 
SHOULDERS - BELLIES - SHANKS, Ete. 


OUTSOLES 


MEN’S - WOMEN’S + BOY'S 
MISSES’ - CHILDREN’S 
iN ALL GRADES AND WEIGHTS 








Specialty Leathers 
Side — Horse 
Well known Tannages 
KLENZETTE 
ANILETTE 


ROSS-ETTE 
and the popular 


This tag attached to shoes 
uppered with Kleen-ette. 


A.H. Ross & Sons Co. 


Chicago 22, Illinois 


NEW YORK + Bankart & Samuelson 
SAINT LOUIS + Al. W. Meier Co. 
CHICAGO - J. K. Reynolds Co. 
LOS ANGELES + A.J. &J.R. Cook 
BOSTON - Merchant -Loveys 


PHILADELPHIA - Schoenberg 
Leather Co. 
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TANNING 
Waterials 


In the raw tanning materials mar- 
ket East African Mangrove Bark 
continued unavailable and the South 
American product was quoted at 
$65.00 to $68.00. No changes in Tan- 
ning Extracts prices noted and trad- 
ing showed no new developments. 

Tanning Oils quotations held firm 
and buying interest was fairly active 
this week. 


Raw Tanning Materials 


Divi Divi, shipment, bags ........ . $70.00 
Wattle bark, ton . - $65.00 te “Fair 
Average’’ and "$62. 50 ‘for ‘*Merchantable’”’ 
ee A ee 
30% leads ee é6i6.6.00 5 Qeeunae 
Myrobalans, J. 1s. $52. 00- $53. 00 
(Crushed $76.00) J. 2s . ceece SAGO 
Valonia Cups, 30-32% ocean. Séneee $52.00 
Walenta: BOGrGe .sccicccccisces .- -$78.00 
Mangrove Bark, So. Am. ... "$65. 00-$68.00 


Tanning Extracts 


Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 
25% tannin), f.o.b. plant 


reer ee cee 3.70 
EE Gy hes oe prcc wu ne cep awe ny ach ek Ones 4.38 
po 2) EE Parecten Peery Caner rer 4.65 


Chestnut Extract, Powdered (basis 
60% tannin), f.o.b. plant 


MR Olio hen cs neces ae tee une waa 9.60 

Bees iG be sic sivciecacctigwacn ones ceuene 10.30 

Bags, less than 100 pounds .......... 15.00 
Cutch, solid Borneo, 55% tannin, 

OE 6.04 ovedey cuss useceecoiwess .07 
Gambier Extract, 25% tannin, 

DE hee biccescecseindcceses 09% .12 
Hemlock extract, 25% tannin, tk. cars, 

Wiis WES bogie ccceisavevedscecae .0525 

Ws Giles 6 daenccacctceetessesevod 05% 
Oak bark ett, Reg tannin, Ib. 

TE. Oi69O%, CEB. icc cc ceccccccecce 06% 


Quebracho ae 
Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, c.l. 
PONE o705s «cas uc seveaeeecias 8 5/16 
Solid, clar., basis 64% tannin, c.l. .09 
Liquid, basis 35% tannin, bbls. .... .08 


Ground extract ....cccccccccccccccce -16% 
Powdered — ae, intl e.1. 
%; Lecl. sere 05% 
Spruce extract, “thee. £ oO. .b. ‘woke ooee 01% 
Wattle bark, extract, solid ........... 06% 


Tanners’ Oils 


Com Ot, Temes, GFE wiccieccceace <0 
Caster off Ne. 1 C.Pdrs. Lent. ..:..:. 2 
Sulphonated castor oil, 75% .......... 17 


Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture .. .11 
Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral .. .10 


Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral... .09 
Linseed oil tks., c.l., zone 1 .......... .169 
CNMING OEE cick os eee assets nsieeceee ORME 
Neateloct, 20° Cob: ccc ecdsccscnce See 
WeERTOOE BO> Co occ dee ct ce wenecne same 
Neatsteot, 40° €.T. ...... Re ERE NaN Vn 
Neatefoot, prime, drums ........:.... 
Neatsfoot, sulphonated, 75% .......... .16 
Olive, denatured, drs., gal. ........... 1.88 
Waterless Moellon ...... utidnatean nee 
Artificial Moellon, 25% moisture ..... .12 
CHAMGIOG TEGGNOR: oc odie osccis eee coco. 09 
COTIIION CTE eo oc nce ween cone 
a ere 
Sulphonated tallow, 75% ............. Ll 
Sulphonated tallow, 50% ............. .09% 
Sponging compound ................-.. 11% 
WE OE in pa.dcds Nees ndicdasinn tenant 
Sulphonated sperm, 25% water . .16 


Petroleum Oils, 200 seconds visc. on 
f.o.b. Pb nalera oes sel 

Petroleum ‘Oils, “150 seconds vise. ‘the., . 
MOG siciccev vets cauaneawereeas 13 

Petroleum Oils, 100 sesente viee. ‘ths. 
DIN. eearccused pelbunroe teueeenes 
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Cutting, Perforating and 
Marking Machines and Dies 


Ribbon Type 
Stitch Marking Machines 


Write for Full Particulars 
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SHOE MACHINERY) AND CUTTING DIES 
yA 
2920 CASS AVENUE ST. LOUIS 6, MISSOURI 








Tt42°) CORDOVAN BUTTS 
WALZ) SIE LEATHERS 


VEGETABLE CALF 


(“IT’S TIMBER TANNED”) 


CHROME CALF 


((CHROMEXCEL”) 


HORWEEN LEATHER CO. 


2015 ELSTON AVE. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


























“SUPERIOR LEATHERS” 


Chrome Retan Sole Leather 
In bends... shoulders... bellies . . . outstanding in its waterproofing 
and long-wearing properties .. . 


*Katz Chrome” 


The ideal leather for shoe ... glove... and garment purposes. 


Chrome Retan Upper Leather 


A quality shoe leather... water resisting ... easily worked. 


4lso cow and horse sides 


~ NGERIOR TANNING, 7 

Sige @ SUPERIOR TANNING CO. 
8 1254 West Division Street, Chicago 

se AGENTS 

Chicago, E. Block ee a, 128 N. Wells St. 


Boston, Slattery Bros. - 210 South St. 
New York, Simon Tannenbaum - - + = 100 Gold St. 
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For Old Times 
...C. S. Rudberg of C. S. Rud- 
berg & Co., Inc., Boston, presents 
Lawrence J. Ewing of E. J. Ewing 
Co., Haverhill, with desk clock for 
outstanding services in helping es- 
tablish the National Shoe Pattern 
Manufacturers Assn. Presentation 
was made in breakfast meeting held 
in New York during recent Leather 
Show. Rudberg was also honored 
with a scroll for his services to the 
Association. Looking on here is 
Lester Gauvin of Jeans & Gauvin 
Pattern Co., Inc., Haverhill. 





New Department of Leather Engineering 
... will be housed in this building now being built by Lowell Textile 
Institute of Lowell, Mass. Architect’s drawing shows site of new 
school, which will provide students with specialized facilities for the 
study of leather and paper processing, including laboratories de- 











New Longini Shoe Plant 
... architect's drawing by O. H. 
Bardon, father of Robert O. Bardon, 
Cincinnati leather agent, shows the 
new factory to be erected at Madi- 
son, Ind., for The Longini Shoe 
Mfg. Co. Total cost of the fireproof 
plant, to be erected by the Lohrig 
Construction Co. of Madison, will 
be $126,000, including all installa- 
tions. The building, due to be ready 
for occupation this summer, will 
measure 104’ by 366’, and will be 
constructed on brick with steel sash 
and steel roof supports. Longini, 
formerly of Cincinnati, came to 
Madison in 1939 and presently oc- 
cupies the third and fourth floor of 
the Meese Building where it em- 
ploys 300 workers. Cost of the new 
building was financed by sale of an 
issue of interest-bearing securities 
by Madison Builders, Inc., non-profit 
Chamber of Commerce organization 
for the promotion of industrial ex- 
pansion in the city. 
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voted to research and practical demonstration. Fundamentals of 
leather engineering will include courses in mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, theoretical and applied mechanics. Dr. Albert E. Chouin- 
ard, prominent leather technician, will be in charge. 
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Packer hides slow. Light native 
cows unsteady, steers firm. Coun- 
try hides easier. Calfskins slower 
but steady. Kip quiet. Shearlings 
strong and active. 


Packer Hides 


Another small volume week in the 
packer market. Tanners showed very 
limited interest, pulling away from 
the market if they could not realize 
any trading at their bid prices. Sell- 
ers, with relatively few hides on 
hand, failed to respond to lower ideas 
on anything except light cows, and 
then only two packers were active at 
lower money. 

By selections, light native cows 
registered declines. One _ packer 
started by selling one car of St. Paul 
light grubbing hides at 24c, off 4c, 
followed the next day by activity on 
some light average Riverpoint light 
cows, Kansas City, St. Louis and St. 
Joe productions, at 24%c, Chicago 
basis, off 14¢ from previous business, 
but 4c under the nominal market. 
Traders called light cows 23c for Chi- 
cagos, 234c for St. Paul, 24c for the 
heavy Rivers and 24%c for the light 
Rivers, Chicago. basis. Little active 
interest in heavy cows. A few hides 
sold at 203c for River production 
with more wanted at that. price but 
not available. Branded cows wanted 
at 204c for Northern heavy average, 
but obtained in very small token lots 
at 204c, other sellers holding for 21c. 

Steers steady. Some heavy steers 
(natives) sold at 184c for Rivers and 
21c for St. Pauls. Light steers quiet, 
but indications that 23c would be bid 
for River production.. Branded steers 
sold in small volume at steady money, 
17c for butts and heavy Texas and 
164c for Colorado steers. Bulls in- 
active, quoted unchanged at 16%c to 
17c for natives. 

Pacific Coast hides sold, about 
10,000 “Big Four’? hides moving at 


20c for branded cows and 16c for 
butts, while 154c was paid for Colo- 
rados, selected, FOB Coast. Los 
Angeles independent packers sold 
about 10,000 hides at 144c for steers 
and 184c for cows, FOB, flat. All 
sales were in March salting hides. 


Small Packer Hides 


Market held averagely steady this 
week. Interest very slim, offerings 
fairly numerous but priced higher 
than buying ideas. 

Prices ranged 20 to 21c selected 
for 48/52 lb. average allweights, the 
50/52 lb. averages figured around 
20 to 204c selected and the 48/50 
lb. averages around 204 to 2l1c 
selected. Bearish buyers felt 203c 
was too much to pay for even the 
best 50 lb. hides, bidding 20c selected. 
Sellers wanted 4 to le more. 

Small packer hides from South- 
western sections bid around 238c flat 
for 43/44 lb. average and up to 24c 
flat on 40/42 lb. average, sellers ask- 
ing 25 to 254c flat on the latter FOB 
shipping points. Heavier small pack- 
ers, around 55 lb. average, bid 
around 18 to 184c and cannot be 
bought at that price. Sellers want 
193c for their 55 lb. average hides. 
Bulls very quiet at 14c selected. 


Country Hides 

Bids on country offerings this 
week dropped somewhat, ideas rang- 
ing 164 to 17c flat for 48/50 lb. aver- 
ages. Only the best locker produc- 
tion hides of that weight range fig- 
ured higher; around 173c flat 
trimmed. Averages at 50/52 lbs. 
called tops at 163c, some quoting 
down to 163 flat. Offerings were 
bulking largely in the heavier aver- 
ages, lighter hides moving occasion- 
ally in quiet trades at undisclosed 
prices. Resistance to prices quite 
noticeable. 

Lighter hides in country market 
quotable up to 18%c flat on some 
45/46 lb. average mostly city and 


























Present Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago 
WING GORI 0.6 6086s te cicciccces 18% -24 184-24 19 -24 18 -23 
Ex. light native steers ............ 28N 28 28 
Light native COWS .........seeeeee 24 -26N 241%-26 241%-25 
Heavy native cows .... 2.264 sees 20%4-21 2014-22 18%4-19% 
WMCERG DUT coco c cccccscocces ee 17 17% 15% 
Heavy Texas steers .......... 17 17%N 17% 
Light Texas steers ........... 224N 22% 18% 
Ex. light Texas steers 25N 25 24 
Butt branded steers ..........+... 17 17% 17% 
Colorado steers ......... se eeceeees 16% 17 17 
Branded cows ....... 20% -21 2044-21 18% 
Branded bulls ....... 16 16% 14% 
Packer calfskins ..... 64% 61 -63% 53% -68% 
Chicago city calfskins ........... 42 -45N 40 -42 35 
PROKSP RIPGMING «2. cceccccccccccs 47 47 4614-47 47 
COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC., FUTURES MARKET 
Close’ Close High Low Net 
Apr. 13 Apr. 16 For week For week Change 
BO OSE Tere 18.36B 18.95 18.40 —44 
September sone SOO 18.20B 18.75 18.15 —38 
December ..... 18.30B 18.00B 18.35 18.15 —30 
EEE Cntcncdcechensausads AES 17.70B ca aa od 
(Reeser 20.85B 21.70 21.70 45 
October Rey . 20.75N 20.30N ae ae —45 
SEE once coceviesncceus Se 20.00N —45 
eres 19.70N —225 
Total Sales 65 lots 
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locker production hides, with sales 
made around that level. Some 43/44 
lb. average Midwestern hides talked 
around 19c flat. 

Heavy country hides would not 


sell. Tanners bid as low as 14c flat 


for 60 lb. average hides, 50 lbs. and 
up, but could not find a seller who 
wanted to go that low. Bulls quoted 
nominally around lic for carload 
lots, small lots 10c and less, ac- 
cording to size. 


Calfskins 


Calfskins held steady this week. 
Packers not active, but the market 
held at least steady. Light calf, in 
the most plentiful supply, steady at 
61c. Heavies continued strong at 
last prices of 644c. Small packers 
quiet, quotable around 48 to 52 for 
good quality offerings, although sell- 
ers had priced these offerings as high 
as 55c. Tanners would pay up to 50c, 
perhaps slightly higher if they can 
find the value in the skins. Country 
untrimmed skins held very quiet, 
quotable around 29 to 3le for car 
lots. 

In the trimmed New York markets, 
packer skins quotable at $3.75 for 3 
to 4’s, $4.25 for 4 to 5’s, $5.00 for 
5 to 7’s, $5.80 for 7 to 9’s, and $8.00 
for 9 to 12’s. New York collector 
trimmed skins were quoted at $3.30 
for 3 to 4’s, $3.80 for 4 to 5’s, $4.20 
for 5 to 7’s, $5.10 for 7 to 9’s, and 
$6.90 for 9 to 12’s. Big packer reg- 
ular slunks steady at $3.50. Hairless 
last sold at $1.10. 
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Kipskins 

Packer kip quiet, only one small 
sale of about 2,500 skins made at 
steady prices for River production. 
The kip market holds steady to firm 
in all sections. One “Big Four” 
packer still has an offering of North- 
ern and River March production 
skins at 50c but the best bid of 47< 
refused. Small packer kip has sold 
as high as 374c, but other business 
has gone for less money. Country 
untrimmed kip quotable around 26 
to 27c in car lots. 

New York trimmed packer skins 
quoted at $9.25 for 12 to 17’s and 
$10.00 for 17’s and up. Collector 
trimmed skins unchanged at $7.90 
for 12 to 17’s, $8.50 for 17’s and up. 


Sheep Pelts 


Packer shearlings continue strong. 
Some business reported in big packer 
shearlings as high as $2.95 for No. 
1’s, $2.30 for No. 2’s and $1.80 for 
No. 3’s. Others have sold for less. 
Small packer shearlings last sold at 
$2.20 to $2.25 for No. 1’s, but some 
others have gone for as little as 
$2.00. Fall clips are quotable up to 
$3.15 for big packer production. 

Some California genuine spring 
lambs have sold at $3.10, with others 
moving in a range of $2.90 to $3.10. 
Interior lambs, in last business, sold 
around $4.50 per cwt. Packer pro- 
duction pickled skins slow and quot- 
able around $10 to $11 per dozen 
for good lambs. 


Horsehides 


Prices eased slightly from a week 
ago, with sellers lowering their ideas 
about 25c on odd-lot trading at levels 
of $10.25 to $10.50 for 60 lb. aver- 
age trimmed mixed slaughter and 
renderer horsehides. However, in 
many cases, sellers still ask above 
these levels. Those hides averaging 
around 70 lbs. are figured around 
$10.75 to $11, with scattered busi- 
ness noted. 

No. 1 good Northern fronts are 
topped at $7.50, although prices 
range from $7.25 to $7.50, depend- 
ing on quality. Butts are priced 
around $3.75, but up to $4 has been 
paid for good quality lots. 


Dry Sheepskins 


Little change in the hair sheep 
markets except reports from Fulton 
County which indicate more interest 
in friezing. The main complaint of 
selling quarters is that shippers at 
primary markets show little inclina- 
tion to reduce ideas. Last reported 
offerings of Cape glovers at 142 shil- 
lings 6 pence though most agents 
state that their shippers’ ideas are 
higher. Brazil cabrettas mixed. 

While there have been offerings in 
the market of Ceara regulars, 68/70 
kilos, at $13.00 c&f., basis importers, 
most selling quarters state that. they 
cannot locate offers at under $14.50 
and Pernambucos at $14.00, basis 
manufacturers. More offers of dry 
salted Sudans but difficult to confirm 
any sales. The same seems to be true 
of Mombasas, Nigerians, Mochas and 
Addis-abebbas. 

Wool sheep markets continue firm 
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and reports from South America say 
Europe is paying much higher prices 
than U. S. tanners. One frigorifico’s 
production of lambs sold to U. S., 
price varied as to assortment and lots 
involved. Due to the Easter holidays, 
there were no sales in Australia. 

Slowing demand for shearlings 
mainly due to the difference in price 
between buyers and sellers. While 
there is a good demand for domestic 
shearlings, buyers are unwilling to 
meet the prices asked for foreign 
shearlings and relatively few sales 
have been reported. Some quarters 
feel that when the domestic run de- 
clines, buyers will re-enter the for- 
eign markets. 


Reptiles 

Selling quarters state more de- 
mand evident. While trading con- 
tinues restricted for the moment, it 
may broaden as buyers get a better 
picture of the market following the 
Easter sales. Calcutta market firm 
and shippers have advised their 
agents they are not interested in 
counter bids. Asking 40c per skin 
for 25,000 Calcutta oval grain liz- 
ards, 40/40/20 assortment, 90/10 
selection. Arrivals small owing to 
very small production and therefore 
prices have advanced. - 

Madras bark tanned whips, 4 
inches up, averaging 434 inches, 70/30 
selection, offered at from 95c io 
$1.05, as to shippers and date of 
shipment. While most buyers have 
not been returning any bids, business 
possible at the 95c level. Some 
negotiations pending for whips, 4 
inches up, averaging 5 inches 70/30 
at $1.10 and cobras, same sizes but 
80/20 selection, at 85c. 

Cobras 4 inches up, averaging 43 
inches, 70/30, available at 75c and 
vipers, 43 inches up, averaging 5 
inches, 80/20, at 50c. Very smail 
quantities offered as shippers do not 
expect large arrivals. Siam market 
has ruled quiet and nominal with 
aers, 8 inches up, averaging 2.5-2.6 
kilos, available at 28-30c and similar 
chouyres at 50-51c. 

A little business said to have been 
consummated in crocodiles and ring 
lizards. Malayan crocodiles offered 
at $1.05 for 10 inches up, averaging 
14/15 inches. Brazil market firm. 
Giboias offered at 85c fob. for 90/10 
selection and 90c fob. for all primes 
while up to 70c asked for back cut 
tejus. No change in the Argentine 
market as very few offers are made 
due to difficulty in obtaining licenses. 











Pratt Institute Lists 
Firms Sponsoring Students 
Pratt Institute is now accepting 


students from industry and high 
school for coming terms at the School 
of Leather and Tanning Technology. 
according to an announcement this 
week by A. W. Goetz, director of the 
school. 









The following firms have already 
sponsored students at the school: 

Anglo Canadian Leather Co., Breit- 
haupt Leather Co., Ltd., Caleo Chem- 
ical Division, American Cyanamid 
Co., Daoust, Lalonde & Co., Ltd., 
Eagle-Ottawa ‘Leather Co., S. Far- 
kash Co., Inc., S. B. Foot Tanning 
Co., Hickock Manufacturing Co., 
Merrimack Leather Co., Midwest 
Tanning Co., Moench Tanning Co., 
Northwestern Leather Co., Ohio 
Leather Co., Prime-Leather Finishes 
Co., Robeson Process Co., A. K. 
Salz Co., George A. Shepard & Co., 
Schifman Leather Co., Surpass 
Leather Co., Albert Trostel & Sons 
Co. 


TC Associates Names 
Regional Committee 

New members elected to the Re- 
gional Executive Committees of the 
Tanners’ Council Associates for 1950 
were announced this week by Orrell 
Oseland, secretary of the Associates. 
Chairmen of the regional groups 
were named as follows: Chicago— 
Fred W. Graff, Jr., Greiss-Pfleger 
Tanning Co.; New York; Walter FE. 
Feldmann, G. Levor & Co., Inc.. Phil- 
adelphia—Fred G. Kwald, William 
Amer Co.; St. Louis—William M. 
Taggart, Wm. M. Taggart Co. 

The Associates plan, which was 
launched in the late *30’s to assist 
honest debtors in temporary difficul- 
ties, has since successfully handled 
hundreds of cases. The substantial 
increase in business failures of recent 
months has highlighted its impor- 
tance as an efficient go-between in 
cases of financial emergency or fail- 
ure. 

A fund of $10,000 was recently es- 
tablished to protect creditors, en- 
abling the Associates to take prompt 
action whenever the time factor is 
important. Membership is not con- 
fined to tanners and a growing num- 
ber of supply firms are now members. 
An additional regional division in 
the West Coast area is being planned. 

The following specific steps are 
taken ‘by the Association in handling 
cases of financial embarrassment: 

1. Notification to all members im- 
mediately upon receipt of information 
on debtor insolvency or financial dif- 
ficulty. 

2. Representation by Associates 
legal counsel in all proceedings lead- 
ing to settlement. 

3. Examination of debtor’s books 
and business by Associates  ac- 
countants. 

4. Determination of action to be 
taken. 
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Hot Dog! 
Times Are Tough! 


A man lived by the side of the 
road and sold hot dogs. 


He was hard of hearing so he had 
no radio. 


He had trouble with his eyes so 
he read no newspapers. 


But he sold hot dogs. 


He put up signs on the highway 
telling how good they were. 


He stood by the side of the road 
and cried: “Buy a hot dog, 
mister.” 


And people bought. 


He increased his meat and bun 
orders, 


He bought a bigger stove to take 
care of his trade. 


He got his son home from college 
to help him. 


But then something happened. 


His son said, “Father, haven’t you 
been listening to the radio?” 


“There’s a big depression on. 


“The European situation is ter- 
rible. 


“The domestic situation is worse.” 


Whereupon the father thought, 
“Well, my son’s been to college, 
he reads the paper and listens 


to the radio, and he ought to 
know.” 


So the father cut down on his meat 
and bun orders, took down his 
advertising signs, and no longer 
bothered to stand out on the 
highway to sell hot dogs. 


And his hot dog sales fell almost 
overnight. 


“You’re right, son,” the father 
said to the boy, “we certainly 
are in the middle of a great 
depression.” 











ADVERTISING RATES 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
Insertion except In the ‘Situation Wanted’’ 
eolumn, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost 83.50 per 
imeh for each insertion under “Help 
Wanted”’ and ‘‘Special Notices’’ and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tlons Wanted.”’ 


Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands net iater than 
Tuesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be Glsclose€é by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicage 6 


Lasting-Making Room 
Foreman 


available at once. Wide experience on women’s 
shoes. Capable taking full charge. Will go 
anywhere. Apply Box Z-30, Leather & Shoes, 
10 High St., Boston 10, Mass. 





New Connection Sought 


WELT PROCESS factory man, age 56, fully 
experienced. 
Address D-7, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams 8t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 











Special Notices 


Help Wanted 

















Embossing Machine 


EMBOSSING MACHINE for sale — 54 x 26. 
In good operating condition. Vicinity New 
York. 


Address D-9, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Il. 





For Sale 
GOOD USED Model ‘‘A’’ United Shoe 
18” LEATHER SPLITTING MACHINE, 
serial #3257, with 1/4 HP U. S. Syn- 
chrogear Motor and electrical controls. 
Price f.0.b. Chicago .......... $350.00 


H. P. MANDEL & SONS 
2840 S. Kedzie, Chicago 23, Ill. 








Situations Wanted 

















WANTED 


Dyes—Chemicals—Extracts 
Bichromates—Oils—W axes 
Greases—Residues 
By-Products—Wastes 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 
80-02 Beaver St., New York 5, N.Y. 





Glove Leather Tanner 


POSITION WANTED. Have over 30 years’ 
experience as color room foreman and plant 
superintendent. Full knowledge of manufac- 
ture of horse and glove leather, splits, army 
retan and side leather. Well versed in coloring 
and tanning. Can furnish best of references 
and will go anywhere. Address D-3, c/o 
Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 
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Rubber Adhesive Chemist 


TEN YEARS’ experience in laboratory devel- 
opment and production supervision of natural 
and synthetic latex adhesives for all shoe fac- 
tory operations. Complete knowledge of rub- 
ber and resin coatings for fabric and paper. 
Experienced in technical sales. Address D-6, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams &t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





Special Leather Finisher 


GOOD OPPORTUNITY for a man thoroughly 
experienced in finishing vegetable tanned 
skirting and strap leather, waistbelt shoulders, 
splits, etc. 
Address D-4, , 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ml. 





Sole Leather Finisher 


PROGRESSIVE TANNER looking for man 
thoroughly experienced in finishing sole leather 
bends, shoulders, and bellies. 


Address D-5, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Tl. 





Leather Salesman 


WANTED WITH following among consumers 
of high grade CALFSKINS in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania with Philadelphia. residence. ‘ 


Also 


ANOTHER SALESMAN for New York State 
with Rochester residence. Write to TANNER, 
8310 Penelope Ave., Rego Park, L. I., New 
York. 





Salesman — Women's Shoes 


Chicago—St. Louis—Cantral States 
WANTED—by leading manufacturer in East. 
Aggressive salesman, good experience and big 
following among chain, best retail and depart- 
ment stores. Strong line of Women’s Novelty 
Shoes retailing $7.95 and up. Send detailed 
letter of qualifications stating fully all ex- 
perience. Address D-10, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 








Leather Finisher 


WANTED: Experienced side leather finisher. 
Write, giving details, to 
D-11, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
10 High St., 
Boston 10, Mass. 
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April 16-20, 1950—Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Fall Opening. Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City. Eugene A. Richardson Asso- 
ciates. 

April 23-30, 1950— Fall Shoe Show, 
sponsored by Tri-State Shoe Travelers‘ 
Assn. Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 23-27, 1950—Fall Showing, spop 
sored by St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn., Hotel Statler and other hotels, St. 
Louis 


May 1-4, 1950—FEarly Fall Opening, 
Guild of Better Shoe Manufacturers. 
‘Member Show Rooms, New York City. 

May 6-10, 1950—Fall Shoe Show, spon- 
sored by Pennsylvania Shoe Travelers’ 
Assn. William Penn and Fort Pitt Hotels, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

May 7-10, 1950—Fall Shoe Show spon- 
sored by Southwestern Shoe Travelers 
Assn. Adolphus, Baker and Southland 
Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 


May 7-10, 1950—15th semi-annual show- 
ing, Southeastern Shoe Travelers, Inc., 
Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 

May 12-13, 1950— Annual Convention, 
North American Shoe Superintendents’ and 
Foremen’s Assn. Hotel McAlpin, New 
York, and Brooklyn Clubhouse. 


May 14-18, 1950—Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America, sponsored by New Eng- 
land Shoe and Leather Assn. and National 
Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores. Hotels New 
Yorker and McAlpin, New York City. 


May 21-24, 1950—Annual fall shoe show- 
ing of West Coast Shoe Travelers Asso- 
ciates. Sir Francis Drake, Plaza and -St. 
Francis Hotels, San Francisco, Cal. 

May 22, 1950—Spring Meeting, National 
Hide Assn., Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

May 25-26, 1950—Spring Meeting, Tan- 
ners’ Council of America. Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

May 3l-June 2, 1950—1950 Convention 
of American Leather Chemists Assn., 
French Lick, Ind. 

June 4-5-6, 1950—Indiana Shoe Travel- 
ers’ Association Fall Show, Hotel Severin, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

June 12-17, 1950 — National Luggage 
and Leather Goods Week. Sponsored by 
National Assn. of Luggage and Leather 
Foremen’s Assn. Hotel Commodore, New 


July 23-26, 1950—Baltimore Shoe Club 


Show, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
June 24-28, 1950—Mid-Atlantic Shoe 


Show, sponsored by the Middle Atlantic 
Shoe Retailers Assn. The Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sept. 6-7, 1950—Otticial opening of Amer- 
ican Leathers for Spring, sponsored by 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc., -Waldorf- 
Asiviia Hotel, N. Y. 

Oct. 25, 1950—Annual Fall Convention, 
National Hide Assn. Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 26-27, 1950—Annual Fall Meeting, 
Tanners’ Council of America. Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
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REPAIR YOUR 
LASTS 


Don’t throw them away no matter how 
worn they are. We can repair your 
lasts by a spe*ial patented method at 
75% savings on the cost of new lasts. 
Ye* we will make your worn lacts as 
good as new. After lasts are repaired 
by our spe*ial patented method they 
can be repaired again several additional 
times. 

Send 2 or 3 pairs of your worn lasts 
—we will return them to you repaired 
and remodeled, and there will be no 
charge for this trial. 


MILWAUKEE LAST REPAIR CO. 
602 S. 5th St. 
Milwauxee 4, Wisconsin 
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LARGEST 
CONTRACT 
LEATHER FINISHERS 
IN THE WORLD 


PHENNY SMIDT 
LEATHER COMPANY 
21 Caller St., Peabody, Mass. 
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CARR LEATHER COMPANY 
67 SOUTH ST., BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Tanneries: Peabody, Mass. 
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by CURTIS SHOE COMPANY, INC. 


MARLBORO, MASS. 


ni truly superb shoe by Curtis exemplifies finger gores which assure perfect adjustment and 


easy-on-and-off without strain. Whatever your 


a men's gore shoe at its finest. Its construction is 
gore requirements, consult 


rugged, masculine, attractive. It is completely 
comfortable because of latticed fore-part and 


>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> THOMAS TAYLOR & SONS, INC. | 


HUDSON, MASS. 


COPYRIGHT 1950 THOMAS TAYLOR & SONS, INC. 








